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fr HE first time it 
real tenderfoot expedi- 
tion. How we three 
ever took it into our heads 
to go into the big woods 
in the dead of winter, I 
have never been able to remember. 
The Tech Man put it up to the Yale 
Crew Man and the Crew Man passed 
it on to me, saying that I couldn’t wait 
for summer. As neither of the others 
had ever been in the woods at all, and, 
as every camper knows, it is a long time 
between summers, I suppose I shall have 
to take the blame. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
one frosty winter morning saw us alight 
from the train at a little mountain sta- 
tion and load an unconscionable lot of 
outfit into Sandy’s waitinz sleigh for 
the nine mile drive farther in. With 
the empty toboggan trailing lightly on 
behind we negotiated the narrow drifted 
tote road without incident and in the 
comfortable warmth of the lumber camp 
packed our stuff under the amazed eyes 
of Sandy, the cook, and the two cookees. 
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Each of us had brought his own 
blankets, clothing, and duffle and one 


third the list of provisions, and as we 
had been several days fore-handed with 
the list, there had been ample time for 
the play of individual initiative and per- 
sonal inspiration in the way of grub. 
The Crew Man had eight quarts of hash 
frozen solid in a pail and on the side two 
quarts of catsup in a bottle. The Tech 
Man had a quarter of an American 
cheese and an eight quart pail of 
crackers. Pride forbids self incrimina- 
tion, but I may add that we had besides 
canned corn for fritters, canned peas, 
corned beef, canned soup, baked beans, 
a box of dominoes, another of poker 
chips, a pack of cards, and a bicycle lamp 
with a quart of carbide. All this, and 
more, in addition to a legitimate outfit. 

Sandy looked at our supply of blan- 
kets. “If you think you're freezing,” 
said he, “go to bed.” 

“Or put on some more clothes,” 
gested the humorous Tech Man as he 
stowed a bulging bag of apparel on the 
high- piled toboggan. 
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“If you can,” added the cook, survey- 
ing our well padded figures. 

After much shifting and lashing we 
had all solid, but the satisfaction with 
which we contemplated the proportions 
of the result was not unalloyed. One of 
the cookees spoke in French. “ He 
thinks she'll tip over,” translated Sandy. 
So we fastened two long poles on either 
side and bound them in the rear to form 
a handle. 

“You'd better stay with us, boys,” in- 
vited the cook. “The snow’s five foot 
deep in the woods and soft.” We cour- 
ageously declined. 

“Well, have a little lunch before you 
start.” Thus modestly does every cook 
in the lumber woods and on the river 
hail strangers to his bountiful board of 
soup, pot roast, potatoes, vegetables, 
baked beans, biscuits of feathery light- 
ness, with tea, crullers, cookies, sponge 
cake (without eggs but spongy), and pie. 

We “lunched” with outrageous aban- 
don and were off up the winter lumber 
road toward the sound of axes and fall- 
ing trees. A mile and a half beyond 
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were the crew, at lunch about a fire in 
the snow. 

“Going far?” asked one. 

“To the ponds,” we replied. 
only four miles. 

“Where are your snow shoes?” 
quired another. 

“Haven’t any.” 

“You'll never get there.” 

And we didn’t. 

Once off the log road and on the un- 
broken trail, we sank to our waists at 
every step and the fluffy, unpacked snow 
massed up in front of the half buried 
toboggan until it required the united 
strength of all three to progress even a 
few yards. With short frequent stops 
for breath we struggled onward until 
the late afternoon sun cast long, chill 
shadows through the darkening woods 
and shrouded the way in fast deepening 
obscurity. 

It was a cold prospect for two tender 
novitiates and one inexperienced summer 
camper. We had come only a mile. 
Ahead another mile was a tumbledown 
shack which would afford some shelter, 
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while a better cabin at the ponds was 
still three hopeless miles away. As 
speedily as possible we jettisoned some of 
the heaviest of the cargo, but the Crew 
Man still clung to his hash and catsup 
and the Tech Man to his crackers. We 
could eat them as they were, they in- 
sisted. 

Another quarter of a mile and dark- 
ness overtook us. “We'll nave to take 
Sandy’s advice and go to bed,” reflected 
the Crew Man. With the covers of the 
pails we dug the snow from the lee side 
of a windfall, spread some boughs and 
the blankets in the hole so made, thawed 
some hash over a small fire, and with 
hunger appeased turned in, only to lie 
awake for hours in the agony of muscles 
knotted after the excruciating labor of 
the afternoon. 

I awoke at a yell of alarm from the 
Tech Man. The Crew Man was 
pounding his feet with the catsup bottle. 
“T thought they might be cold; mine 
were,” he explained. 

Next day, in four easy loads, we 
brought the entire outfit up to the tumble 
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THE WINTER WOODS. 


down shack. The following morning 
the Crew Man showed signs of mental 
unbalance. * He had cut a quantity of 
b:anches and twigs from a birch, had 
bent one into the shape of a snowshoe, 
and for an hour had endeavored to bend 
and lace the smaller ones into a web. 
When he had completed a section it 
would suddenly spring apart and _ fall 
out. 

“Do you think he’ll get any worse?” I 
asked. 

“He can’t,” grunted the Tech Man. 

Through a hole in the floor the Tech 
Man was watching a hedgehog that 
seemed undecided whether to investigate 
the strange odor of burned hash. Sud- 
denly he queried, “Did you tell those 
fellows how long we were going to 
stay?” 

“No.” 

The hedgehog decided upon postpone- 
ment and withdrew. 

Then throwing all dissimulation to 
the winds the Tech Man faced squarely 
around. “I move we go home,” he said. 

“The motion is carried.” 
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The Crew Man had commandeered 
all the string from the numerous pack- 
ages of provisions and was preparing to 
tie his refractory birch. He was prop- 
erly incensed, but force of numbers, per- 
haps rather the negative pressure of be- 
ing left singular in the uncompromising 
wilderness, induced his unconditional 
capitulation. 

Ruthlesslvy abandoning hash, catsup, 
crackers and cheese, and many of the 
other “inspirations,” we retreated igno- 
miniously. 


Perhaps that is not ‘a very good way 
to point the really deep fascination of 
the winter camp. However, every sum- 
mer veteran who listens eagerly for the 
first far callings of the red gods, when 
“de sout’ win’ scare de snow bird so she 
fly some col’er place,” knows well that 
even summer weather is not all-propi- 
tious, that the overloaded, poorly 
equipped, unsophisticated tenderfoot has 
his trouble all cut out for him, and must 
work and learn to come again another 
time. It is in the knowing how, and 
any good summer camper who has mas- 
tered his woodcraft in the open season 
can readily adjust himself to cold 
weather conditions. 

Two or three suits of light weight 
woolen underwear are warmer than the 
corresponding thicknesses of heavier ma- 
terial. They should be plenty large, to 
allow free circulation. ‘Two suits are 
usually enough, but three are sometimes 
needed. ‘There should be a_ flannel 
outershirt and a good heavy sweater. 

Trousers made of mackinaw, or of the 
warm woolen cloth known as pontiac, 
are most often advised and are excellent. 
The advantage of strong, waterproof 
duck is not so evident, as it holds prac- 
tically no heat. Its chief merit is that 
snow will not cling to it, and when one 
comes up to the melting warmth of the 
fire, or into the cabin, this is a factor to 
be reckoned with. I have used duck 
many winters, but find that it requires 
more underclothing. 

A pair of light woolen socks and one 
or two pairs of heavy ones, according to 
the weather, should be enough. ‘Too 
many socks bind down upon those un- 
derneath and stop the circulation. The 
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great danger of the woods in winter is 
frozen feet, so one cannot be too careful. 
Moccasins should be very large and high 
ones are preferred. Soft buckskin or 
elkskin is best with snowshoes and does 
not slip like the oil tanned leather. 
However, I prefer the oil tan because it 
does not soak melted snow. 

In either case, don’t use moccasins for 
a pillow at night; they will flatten out 
of shape and freeze there solid. Stand a 
couple of sticks in the snow and put the 
moccasins over them, tops down, being 
sure that they are free from dents, or 
else take them to bed with you, inside 
th. blankets. The felt boots and rubber 
overshoes worn by lumbermen can be 
used with snowshoes, although not so 
easily, and they are very warm. 

A mackinaw or pontiac coat of close 
weave may be obtained in good quality 
at some stores, but any large lumber 
camp will supply you from its van at 
a more reasonable price. You can also 
get there a mackinaw shirt of many 
colors, and to. be a la mode it must be 
worn outside the trousers. 

A fur or woolen cap to pull over the 
ears, preferably with .a vizor, and heavy 
mittens with trigger finger, or gloves, 
complete the costume. But one should 
take smoked spectacles if the eyes are 
weak. 

The sleeping bag should be of the 
kind made of several thicknesses of 
blanketing and for winter there should 
be enough layers to make sixteen pounds. 
It should have a light, waterproof can- 
vas cover. All surplus air space inside 
the bag should be eliminated by wrap- 
ping up closely, but some bags do not 
permit this unless a light inside blanket 
is used. 

It is unnecessary to say much about 
the grub stake, as it differs very little 
from summer. But be sure to take some 
erbswurst (pea meal) soup. Sausage 
freezes and keeps, and so varies the bacon 
and pork. - You will doubtless hunt rab- 


bits, and if so, take some desiccated vege- 
tables for stew. 

The snowshoe problem resolves itself 
into the broad question of the ordinary 
kind, with long tail, the best for exten- 
sive traveling, or the bear paw, or semi- 
bear paw, type, having no tail and in- 
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INTEREST ENOUGH FOR THE MAN WITH A CAMERA, ANXIOUS TO CATCH 
ALL THE SUBTLE HALFTONES. . 
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tended chiefly for getting around in thick 
brush. The latter are best for rabbit 
hunting. 

It will be easiest, especially in hilly 
country, to wrap the outfit up in the 
blankets and use a pack harness, but trail 
can be broken and a toboggan used over 
old log roads or in open timber. 

Of course a cabin of some sort, with 
a stove, is the ideal camp for winter, par- 
ticularly in the event of a prolonged bliz- 
zard or hard thaw with rain. But the 
open lean-to or tent has its own individ- 
ual charm. ‘The tent should preferably 
be of the lean-to type. Pitch the camp 
over against a big rock if possible, leav- 
ing just room enough between for the 
fire. 

First dig out all the snow, clear to 
the ground ; otherwise the fire wili melt 
down to below the floor level. Loosen 
the snow with a stick and throw it out 
with a snowshoe. If the tent is pitched 
over a framework of poles, it will not 
sag when the snow falls on it. A small 
portable stove, with the pipe through a 
hole in the tent, will be a great comfort, 
but its twelve to fifteen pounds must be 
considered if the outfit has to be carried 
far. It will add much to the warmth 
and coziness of the camp if spruce 
boughs are stuck close together around 
it and banked up with snow on the out- 
side to form a palisade, thus keeping the 
wind out and the heat in. 

The pure, clean beauty of the winter 
woods is in itself ample reason for cold 
weather camping. After a snowfall the 
white laden branches droop heavily and 
the dark shadows underneath are thrown 
into striking contrast with the dazzling 
brilliance of the sun as it reflects from 
myriads of crystal facets. Here is in- 
terest enough for the man with a camera, 
anxious to catch all the subtle halftones 
from deepest shadow to brightest high- 
light. 

Aside from hunting, there are all the 
little writings in the snow to puzzle out. 
Everything that moves leaves its visible 
track. The stealthy, preparatory crouch 
of the bobcat, the quick, startled beat of 
the partridge’s wings as it avoided the 
spring, are clearly impressed. Here we 
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are in Alderman Hedgehog’s bailiwick, 
the bold, broad ruts of his comings and 
goings worn deep into the snow. The 
deer are yarded over the other side of the 
hill and we read their hard struggle 
against hunger and cold. 

The work of the lumbermen never 
ceases to fascinate. “The wild, reckless 
“bobbing” down mountain sides, where 
nothing but bottom can stop the precipi- 
tous plunge, whether a horse fall or a 
chain break, is all in the day’s work. 
The last loads from the skidways to the 
landing are bound on by torchlight. 
Echoing down the darkening road comes 
a clear, bell-like call, rising and falling 
in easy cadences—‘‘O-o0-0-0 H-o0-0-0, 
Q-o-0-0 H-o-o-0!” Around the bend 
at the top of the big sand hill sweeps the 
sled, horses trotting freely, driver high 
above with feet braced wide apart, knees 
bent, chanting warning to all below. 
The gutterman hastily spreads his last 
shovelful of sand in the runner track 
and steps aside. The ponderous load 
tips gently over the summit, pushes the 
horses to a quickening run, and sweeps 
irresistibly past. From down the trail 
comes back fainter and fainter the 
driver’s musical cry, ““O-o-0-o H-o0-0-0, 
Q-o-0-o H-o-0-0!”” You make haste to 
camp and a fire. 

If it be true, as someone has said, 
that the pleasure of camping is in the 
contrasts, then here certainly it should 
be unalloyed. Outside the little pali- 
sade the chill breath of Jack Frost strikes 
to the very core of the forest and trees 
crack and groan as their inner fibers are 
torn asunder. The ice on the little 
ponds and lakes rives with the detona- 
tion of heavy cannonading, now on this 
side, now with a deeper boom from the 
other. Constantly twigs snap and fall 
with a soft thud into the snow. 

You step outside to drag another log 
into the fire and the snow crunches dryly 
under your feet. “The moon throws rays 
of cold, blue light into the aching woods. 
Nothing alive is about. But on all sides 
and from farthest distance rises the 
“protest of the inanimate.” You seize 
the log and step back into the warmed 
circle of the camp. 
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AN AMERICAN HUNTER IN 


NORMAN DY 


BY F BERKELEY SMITH 


Illustrated by the Author 


T was my good friend Monsieur le 
Curé who loaned me the other day 
a thick, companionable, and alto- 
gether delicious volume on shooting 
in France. It lies now within easy 
reach of my chair to keep me com- 
pany o’ nights before the crackling blaze 
of garret-seasoned logs whose flames 
sweep up the blackened throat of my 
chimney in the low-ceiled living room of 
my house abandoned by the marsh at 
Pont du Sable. 

I am indebted to this fat and serious 
volume, for it has given me pages of 
excellent counsel. Take for instance 
this good and sympathetic piece of ad- 
vice which I shall endeavor to translate 
as literally as possible for the benefit of 
American sportsmen. 

“The day of shooting should be pre- 
ceded by the sleep of calm. One must 
not precede the féte of the morrow by 
a dinner too much prolonged or too ex- 
citing, followed by gambling always 
more or less emotional, and which finds 
the players at table until one or two 
o'clock of the morning. The sleep of 
eight hours is necessary to be on the 
morning of the shoot robust and well 
disposed.” 

Again, good counsel for the morning 
of the shoot, I am advised to bathe! 
“The tub, the simple tub, is sufficient if 
wisely used,” continues the author. 
“After the ablutions of the face, and hav- 
ing well soaped the hands, one precipi- 
tates oneself into a large basin of zinc 
containing water—cold water for the 
brave—lukewarm for the timid. Now, 
one seizes in both hands the big sponge 
of the English and vigorously presses out 
an abundant current that runs from neck 
to heels in a cascade of rivulets; and now 
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one seizes quickly the towel of the Eng- 
lish and rubs oneself energetically—et 
voila tout! 

“Tt is at this moment that one is re- 
compensed by being penetrated with that 
soft sensation of feeling well, but bewarc 
of this delicious sensation of the tub so 
agreeable, for one has often the desire 
to return to bed, and the sleep is now 
prohibited. And now, having partaken of 
a bowl of warm milk, well sugared, one 
is prepared for the hunt. If the tub does 
not exist one can replace the ablution by 
a simple lotion. The ablution done, 
the warm milk absorbed, the hunter 
dresses.” 

This is literal, word for word. 

I have learned many things from this 
good book—of shooting on land and sea 
—of the habits and capricious eccen- 
tricities of French game and the best 
methods of their approach and capture 
—of the choice of modern bird guns and 
their making—of the rules of courtesy 
and deportment during the exercise of the 
hunt—and of those strict laws that the 
République Francaise has imposed that 
govern the sportsman under all condi- 
tions and must be followed to the letter. 

When I first began shooting in France 
six years ago in this rich green country 
along the Norman sea coast—rolling as 
it does down to the vast silent marshes 
edging the dunes and the open sea—l 
hunted my own way, for I knew none 
other than that I had begun to learn 
from the age when I carried my first gun 
in the Northern wilderness of Eastern 
America. Now I hunt the Frenchman’s 
way. ‘When one is in Rome, etc.,” 
and it is a wise saying. 

My “house abandoned” by the marsh 
at Pont du Sable, which serves me as a 
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shooting home, is centuries old and of 
stone. Its ancient courtyard and wild 
garden are sheltered from the sea winds 
by a sturdy low wall over which clam- 
ber vines and all manner of growing 
things in a tangle. Some of these leafy 
tendrils have ventured as high as the 
low rambling tiled roofs that cover my 
nest. Beyond (for you must know Pont 
du Sable) a thousand yards up the road, 
skirting the great circular sweep of 
marsh and bay, lies a straggling fishing 
village of stone huts—so dead and in- 
conspicuous a settlement at all times of 
the year that the incoming flights from 
the open sea beyond the bay pay but little 
heed to its presence. 

At this lower end of the bay, their 
firing slits facing in the direction of the 
distant sea, are a dozen humplike 
mounds dotting the level of the tawny 
marsh. ‘These are the low roofs of the 
“gabions” or duck blinds. These 
French duck blinds or “gabions” are in- 
stalled upon a portion of the marsh 
leased from the government for three, 
six, or nine years. First, a shallow artifi- 
cial pond about sixty yards long by thirty 
yards wide is dug and leveled in the 
pasty black mud, and one or two small 
sluices in the elevated border preserve or 
let out the water which has filled the 
pond at those periods when the tides are 
highest. 

On the edge of this pond an excava- 
tion is dug to receive the rectangular 
solid outer jacket of tarred oak planks. 
In this jacket the gabion is secured by 
chains. Were it not for the chains the 
sunken hut would float out to sea at 
high tide. The hut resembles a big dog 
house, watertight and roofed with zinc, 
covered with marsh sod, and shelving out 
in front in a low, overhanging, sodded 
eyebrow, hiding the firing slit beneath it. 

The entrance door is in the back of 
this floating box, which like its roof is 
covered with zinc, and is gained by a 
narrow trench slightly deeper than a 
man’s height, which is the height of the 
gabion’s ceiling. ‘The little door in the 
back opens into a narrow antechamber 
with a cupboard, a rack for dead ducks, 
and a grated floor for wet b ots and 
soaked clothes. In the center of the par- 
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ing door through which you enter the 
main subterranean room, large enough 
to hold one or two cot beds, provide a 
passage between them, and give space 
enough for a chair or two before the 
firing slit i.e., an aperture running the 
width of the gabion and eight inches 
high, provided in three sections with 
hinged boards, their edges covered with 
felt to prevent noise in opening and the 
smallest leak of candlelight when closed. 

Above the slit is a narrow shelf for 
cartridges, a field-glass, and a stick of 
brown make-up wax, which we mould 
into a tiny pyramid and stick over the 
foresight of our guns on dark nights 
when,the field glass only distinguishes 
a wild duck among our tame decoys from 
a mass of floating grass or seaweed. 
And all this careful installation to fool 
a wild duck, who has seen the glint of 
the shallow pond in the dark, and drawn 
there by the quacking of our tame de- 
ceivers has decided to spend the night 
with them. 

Far away at the upper extremity of 
the bay lie the sand dunes, half screening 
the open sea. It is here from a sand pit 
on a stretch of beach known as the “Gros 
Banc” that I do most of my shooting. 
The “Gros Banc,” or “great bank,” has 
a strange fascination for me. ‘This iso- 
lated savage old stretch of beach has 
become like an old friend who welcomes 
me at the first glimmer of dawn—in 
the early spring, all through the lazy 
summer, and during those exciting days 
in midwinter. 

Rough old dawns are these, the birds 
wild and driven to refuge from the open 
sea. Russian barge and fat silver and 
golden plovers beat their way in against 
a head wind, or driven by a northeast 
gale are rushed down the coast over my 
decoys at top speed. Rickety, panicky 
flights of swift-winged little becassine 
(miniature woodcock, of the sea) twitter 
hysterically as they pass in turn, strong- 
winged curlew, their long curved beaks 
open in a hoarse raucous cry, go over my 
pit in a fraction of a second. 

Giant snipe—vagabonds from the 
English coast—shrill by, able-bodied, 
garrulous gulls rise out of the smother 
beyond the breakers like a squall of 
snow, piratical sea-hawks, guerlands, and 
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cormorants watch me with their keen 
jewels of eyes suspiciously, out of gun 
range and unaware of the fact that I do 
not kil! their kind. Gentle dove-gray 
and white sea swallows skim slowly by 
in safety. Three tough sea magpies 
with vermilion beaks alight for an in- 
stant on the spit of sand and go swearing 
off again in the tempest. 

Far out at sea long lines of black duck 
—macreuse—move across the horizon 
with the regularity and speed of an ex- 
press train—so close to the water that 
they resemble a low tidal wave. Great 
“V” shaped strings of other ducks pass 
over the bay—sarcelle—malards—chi- 
peau—souchet—spatule—the list is long. 
Now and then in such weather as this, 
high up, suspicious of everything, flights 
of geese “honk! honk!” on their voyage 
behind their leader. Occasionally a 
band of herons or a great white swan 
appears like some winged ghost out of 
the storm—glad of a harbor for the 
ocean is no longer tenable—a roaring 
desert of water, white and merciless; on 
days such as these prayers are said for 
the fishermen. 

It is bad enough out on the Gros 
Banc in mid-winter when under an on- 
slaught of pelting rain and hail or worst 
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OF STONE HUTS. 


of all, whirling sand, I am glad to keep 
my head well ducked below the level of 
my sand pit and rise up for a hurried 
glance along the beach just before empty- 
ing both barrels into the passing flight. 
Often in winter a sudden calm or a 
change of wind envelops the Gros Banc 
in a blanket of sea fog so thick that a 
dead crab is invisible ten feet from your 
pit. Stay where you are unless you pos- 
sess a bump of locality akin to a sixth 
sense. The chances are that you would 
be lost trying to back track to the dunes. 

You know the limit of the tide, and 
there is safety in that, and if you do not 
you have no business to venture on the 
Gros Banc in such weather. ‘To be sud- 
denly surrounded by water in a fog, 
struggling for your life in an undertow 
that can knock a hardened fisherman off 
his sea legs is as the German gentleman 
remarked: “No place for a man mit a 
family.” 

Now there are four ways to hunt at 
Pont du Sable—from a sand pit, from a 
stanch fisherman’s boat well filled with 
straw, on foot over the marsh, or from 
a “gabion.” Both those good pals of 
mine, the Curé and that hearty Bohe- 
mian Tanrade, the composer of ballets, 
whose house, like Monsieur le Curé’s, lies 
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snug in the fishing village, have given me 
hours of advice as to the best methods of 
hunting. The Curé, being a fanatical 
gabion hunter, spends night after night 
alone in his duck blind. Only yesterday 
we were loading shells together in his 
den at the Presbytery and the talk ran 
apropos of my love for Gros Banc. 

“Stick to it, mon petit,’ said this 
straight, strong Curé, and he smiled, I 
thought half reluctantly, as he shrugged 
his muscular shoulders. 

I knew well enough what was passing 
in his mind, his garb of a priest, that 
long black soutane reaching to his heels 
which he never quits while awake, 
makes tramping over the marsh or the 
sticky blue-black mud of the bay at low 
tide for him impossible. Even in a sand- 
pit his conspicuous figure might be criti- 
cized by the passing stranger, so Mon- 
sieur le Curé is content with his gabion 
where he is as lost to the outer world 
as a rabbit in its burrow. How often 
have I seen him after a night in his gab- 
ion leaping across the marsh hurrying 
to mass, the skirt of his soutane pinned 
clear of the mud with a safety pin! 

As for that good fellow Tanrade, he 
like his reverence is a slave to his gabion, 
for I have known him actually to live 
within it, cooking his meals out there a 
week at a time. Often during his long 
night vigils, waiting for ducks, he closes 
his firing slit back of his line of live de- 
coys and gets to work on the score of 
some new ballet. For in Tanrade’s 
gabion next to his cot bed there is a small 
table that lets down from the caulked 
and tar-coated wall smelling of salt and 
bilge water, and above the little table a 
cubby hole for paper, pen and ink. 

Indeed many of his successful operettes 
have been written during such nights be- 
low the level of the marsh, isolated as 
he is at high tide in the silence of his 
marsh workshop—a silence so profound 
that the very stillness seems audible un- 
til broken by the sudden quacking warn- 
ing of his decoys—when Pouf! out goes 
his candle, and noiselessly opening the 
firing slit he pokes out through it the 
long barrel of his four bore ready for 
murder. 

How often too has that young cannon 
of his, a good mile from my house aban- 
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doned, waked me up; its brisk roar and 
reverberating thunder are unmistakeable ; 
and I lie awake wondering if he has 
missed or killed. Later when he comes 
singing into the house abandoned for 
breakfast I learn the truth over our 
coffee in the garden, recounting as he 
does, in his hearty enthusiasm his frank 
eyes beaming, every detail of the night. 

Broad-shouldered like the Curé and 
genial is he, the best of fellows, and I 
not only envy him for his knowledge of 
rhythm, counterpoint, and harmony, but 
for the coolness and surety with which 
he handles that old four bore of his 
when anything is coming his way, nights 
so pitch dark that one has to count one’s 
decoys before pulling the trigger lest 
these faithful deceivers of the barnyard 
meet the fate of their savage cousins. 

‘Tanrade, like the Curé, is a born hun- 
ter, and I hold that one must be born 
a hunter. It is a question of instinct. 
Moreover the real lover of a gun must 
be at least half a poet. Nature never 
gives us two days alike—her beauty, her 
mystery, and the often cruel savagery 
of her ever-changing moods play a big 
part in the fascination of the game of 
miss or kill. 

How glowing are those rare days of 
the high tides in October when the Gros 
Banc is in a kinder mood! The sun- 
light brilliant—the air like champagne! 
What moonlight nights turning the bay 
at high tide seen from my wall into a 
mystic fairyland—a still mirror of tur- 
quoise and quicksilver—calm moonlit 
nights when the bay booms with the guns 
from the gabions—one gabion belonging 
to a Parisian lies within two hundred 
feet of my courtyard fronting the marsh. 

The Parisian from Paris is having 
luck to-night. He came in haste, sum- 
moned by a telegram that the ducks were 
in. Time and again I have seen the 
flash of his gun and watched his “gab- 
ioner,” the latter’s long rubber boots 
glinting in the moonlight, sloshing out 
for the dead duck before the marsh rats 
steal it. His master’s gabion is more 
luxurious than many of the others. The 
narrow antechamber which the rabbit 
hutch of a door opens into is ceiled in 
Norway pine; there is a small kitchen 
too off the shooting bedroom with its 
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firing slit that commands a clear view 
of the shallow artificial pond in which 
his live decoys are picketed. 

Before the first glimmer of dawn my 
house by the marsh is silent save for the 
tall Norman clock down in the warm 
kitchen, whose methodical “tick-tock— 
tock-tick!”” greets me as I tiptoe down 
the short flight of wooden stairs with 
my candle, unlatch the kitchen door, and 
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Before the milk bubbling contentedly 
has boiled over I have gathered together 
my gun, shells, and a small leather sack 
containing twenty-five plover decoys of 
my own invention. You might. slip 
twice that number in the pocket of your 
hunting coat, for they are but painted 
silhouettes cut out of sheet zinc and pro- 
vided with a wire leg. 

I recall the broad benign smile of the 
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light an alcohol stove beneath a sauce- 
pan of milk which my good little maid 
of all work, Suzette, has placed in readi- 
ness the night before beside a tray bear- 
ing a pot of Suzette’s blackest coffee— 
real coffee—made carefully with boiling 
water dripped slowly. Neither has this 
good little maid forgotten to place be- 
side it a pot of jam—the best of butter 
and a thick slice of peasant bread. 

Both Suzette and the cow to which I 
am indebted are in the land of dreams— 
Suzette in her snug room off the kitchen 
and the cow in the lush grass of the 
apple orchard back of my wild garden, 
in which the earliest little birds, still doz- 
ing in the gnarled fruit trees among the 
roses, have not even begun to peep. 


TIN BAND OF 


THE AMERICAN. 


Curé when I first conceived these simple 
deceivers. It was plain enough that he 
had doubts as to my sanity, for the smile 
broadened until it spread in merry 
wrinkles over most of his clean-shaven 
countenance, while he tapped his temple 
significantly and lit a fresh cigarette. 

I stuck them out in the courtyard to 
convince him of their lifelike appearance 
at ten yards—I even got his reverence 
up on the roof that he might obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the band. At this 
moment Tanrade entered my gate, 
stopped short in his tracks, and roared 
with laughter. 

“Eh bien, mon ami,’ I shouted down, 
“vou wait and see—to-morrow they 
make their début on the Gros Banc. If 








THE “‘GABION’”’ RESEMBLES A BIG 
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HOUSE, WATER-TIGHT AND ROOFED 


WITH ZINC. 


they fail to draw I'll be the first to 
acknowledge it. Two bottles of my 
best Burgundy if I lose.” 

That was four years ago, and I am 
still using the same band—‘the tin band 
of the American” as they are called in 
the village. I had not been ten minutes 
in my hut the morning of their début 
before a flight of plovers wheeled 
straight for them from the open sea, and 
in two seasons I have killed upwards of 
four hundred shore birds over them. 
More than once when it was misty I 
have had to rise up out of my pit and 
shout a warning to some strange mon- 
sieur with a gun who was deliberately 
stalking my zinc band for a shot, the 
muzzles of his barrels incidentally 
leveled in a line with my head. This is 
not fiction—it is fact. It was worth the 
moment’s danger to receive the apologies 
of monsieur in the yellow leggings. 

His self-introduction is invariably pre- 
faced by a mutual formal bow and a lift- 
ing of caps, as he approaches my pit. It 
is evident he is in despair at his careless 
mistake. 

“Cover yourself, monsieur, I pray 
you,” he begins, noticing my cap still 
in my hand. “Mon Dieu! Monsieur, 
I demand from you a thousand pardons 
—I am truly both confused and emo- 
tional at my stupidity. Ah, mon Dieu, 
had I pulled the trigger, ah, mon Dieu!” 


“These little mistakes, monsieur, hap- 
pen to all the world,” I reply. “Come 
—we will think no more about it.” 

“Permit me to compliment you, mon- 
sieur, on your marvelous installation,” 
he returns, nodding in the direction of 
the tin band of the American. “They 
appeared to me to be truly alive—I 
could have sworn that gray bird to the 
left was feeding,” and so we shake hands, 
and he takes his leave after a mutual ex- 
change of that courteous phrase—“En- 
chanted, my dear monsieur, to have had 
the pleasure of your acquaintance. I 
shall carry away with me a good souvenir 
of your amiability.” 

“du revoir, monsieur, and a bad hunt 
to you,” he laughs as he leaves me. 

“A bad hunt to you,” I call to him, 
for there is a superstition among French 
sportsmen that the words bring good 
luck. : 

It was only after many patient experi- 
ments that I arrived at the simplicity of 
the installation so ravishing to the eye 
of my chance acquaintance—especially 
the question of the pit itself—for I be- 
gan by lugging out on my back a pon- 
derous affair loaned me by the over-en- 
thusiastic Tanrade, of four hinged boards 
with tiny windows to shoot from and a 
curved canvas roof, all of which was in- 
tended to fit over my pit and, the whole 
well covered with sand, to render me 
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invisible to the passing flights, all of 
which was a flat failure for a dozen rea- 
sons. Moreover it weighed, figuratively 
speaking, a ton. 

The passing flights seen through the 
little windows by some curious optical 
illusion seemed twice their natural size, 
and all idea of their distance was dis- 
torted. I could not see over my head 
and the smoke from my right barrel 
(for I am still an old-fashioned hunter, 
using black powder and a hammer gun) 
blew back in my eyes, so that I shot on 
a blind chance with my left. I copied 
Tanrade’s concoction in lighter wood 
and then in canvas with a bamboo frame 
which went sailing away down the beach 
with the first gust of wind from the 
northeast, and now I am content with 
my spade and plain sand. 

But you must not think that all my 
shooting is confined to the Gros Banc. 
For there are nights when the gabion on 
the desolate marsh becomes a subterra- 
nean hut of exciting mystery. 

Our nine live duck decoys are vet- 
erans at the game. From the moment 
when they are picketed at sunset, teth- 
ered by the leg with a cord and bone 
swivel and ranged in threes in the cir- 
cular shallow pond, two rods before the 
low overhanging eyebrow of the sodded 
roof of the gabion, they keep a sharp 
vigil like ourselves, for either the Curé 
or Tanrade and [ shoot together, and one 
sits out his two hours’ watch while the 
other sleeps. 

Suddenly the strenuous quacking of 
our decoys heralds the incoming flight, 
and we are both awake and ready for 
action—it may be a false alarm—a flight 
of curlew passing high, or a flock of mal- 
lards heading for a neighboring gabion 
—or out of the unfathomable night 
plunges a sarcelle bent on fraternizing 
with our deceivers—or a mixed flight of 
mallards and chipeaux arrive with a rush 
that makes one’s heart beat until we have 
awakened the bay with the roar of our 
guns and gone out in the shrill breeze 
to pick up our dead. All through the 
night I say, until the dawn breaks with 
its first flush of salmon and rose, chang- 
ing the pond to a bow] of quicksilver, the 
decoys churning at their pickets waving 
up swirls of apple green, violet, and gold. 
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Both our deceivers and ourselves have 
now the appetite of the wolf for break- 
fast, and so our nine domesticated mal- 
lards quack loudly, subsiding into con- 
tented little grunts as they are unpick- 
eted and slid into a sack en route for a 
sleepy day in their barnyard, where ‘T'an- 
rade and I leave them gobbling up an 
excellent breakfast and strike off to the 
house abandoned for our own. 

And there are days too when I wan- 
der alone far out over that desert of 
pasty black clay on the bay at low tide, 
reeking with the salt stench of decayed 
life, some stretches of it hardened by the 
wind and cracked and baked by the sun 
scarcely taking the imprint of a boot, 
other acres of it soft enough to sink in 
each step half way to the knee. Where 
it is soft are shy bands of feeding birds 
alert to the smallest dot on the desert 
that looks suspicious, so that I am forced 
often to crawl along after them under 
the protecting banks of the snake-like 
channels whose shell bottoms crunch un- 
der one’s heel. 

Even the small crabs that emerge from 
the soup of mud resent the presence of 
the intruder, for they stand their ground 
at the approach of the enemy, spitting a 
challenge and clicking their mud-smeared 
claws. It is tough work this tramping 
in the mud, and takes one in the small 
of the back. Often I surprise a band of 
plovers feeding in the lee of a channel 
bank. Bang! Bang! and like a flash 
they go whistling away, now black 
against the sky, now silver against the 
mud, as they veer and swing toward the 
lower marsh where they finally decide to 
settle close to a salt crop of a delicate 
little sea herb that makes an excellent 
pickle. 

All this rough plain shooting on marsh 
and seacoast which is open all the year 
round is distinct from that to be had over 
the luxurious rich green country of Nor- 
mandy, a land of matted, impenetrable 
hedges flanking rare old orchards, great 
pastures and waving fields of grain— 
every square foot under cultivation, save 
here and there some noble wood or tall 
line of trees, their towering tops shelter- 
ing from the wind the green pastures 
below them full of grazing cattle. 

It is through this luxuriant feathery 
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green land that we shoot partridge, rab- 
bit, and hare—no easy matter for the 
stranger when you consider that every 
parcel of this land like the rest of La 
Belle France belongs to someone, which 
you may not put foot on save by invita- 
tion or by grace of the owner’s friendly 
permission. 

It is a question then of “politesse’— 
of making friends that they may return 
some friendly courtesy by inviting you 
to a pleasant day with their partridges 
and hares, and the inevitable luncheon 
to follow at your host’s “rendezvous de 
chasse” or his neighboring chateau. 

I say “inevitable,” for to the French 
sportsman the luncheon is half the day. 
You may be sure it will be lengthy, gen- 
erous, and of the best, a luncheon to 
warm the soul, well sprayed throughout 
with rare sound wine, and enriched with 
everything from a tender chicken smoth- 
ered in a cream sauce to a steaming civet 
of hare—and more! and more! Is it 
small wonder that the bags of the morn- 
ing are double that of the afternoon’s 
shooting, which one begins feeling like a 
“pate de foie gras” after three jolly hours 
at table? 

Such days as these occur on the shoot- 
ing properties of the opulent merchant 
or those of the nobility, many of whose 
vast game preserves are nearly as exten- 
sive as those belonging to the République 
Francaise, such as Rambouillet, and 
kept up at an enormous expense for the 
entertainment of visiting crowned heads 
and other personages of political and 
diplomatic importance, where every pre- 
arranged detail of the day’s shoot is car- 
ried out with that punctilious formality 
befitting the occasion. 

Despite this almost universal preser- 
vation of game in private territory there 
still remains plenty of fair shooting in 
France over the “chasse banales,” or free 
shooting belonging to the various little 
village communes—free to the stranger 
and his “permit de chasse,” that small 
legal document costing twenty-six francs 
sixty centimes yearly without which he 
may not follow as my friend the Baron 
says, “that enchanting exercise of the 
hunt so Arcadian.” 

It is the law, and the law of France 
is a most serious matter to evade. De- 


spite the rigorousness and exactitude of 
the law, poaching in France exists to-day 
on a large scale. This race of profes- 
sional vagabonds and the American me- 
chanical reaper are uniquely responsible 
for the premature destruction of thou- 
sands of promising coveys and as many 
more sleck coated hares destined for the 
opening of the shooting season, gener- 
ally the first or second Sunday in Sep- 
tember—a day when all France is in a 
good humor. For the interest in shoot- 
ing is widespread throughout the land. 
The citizen or farmer who does not at 
some time or another during the year 
get his shooting is a rare exception. 

Go to the great railroad terminals of 
Paris during the shooting season if you 
doubt it, and count the number of sports- 
men and their dogs pouring out of the 
evening trains—a veritable army of 
“chasseurs.” Peruse at your leisure the 
gun catalogues—one of these recently 
arrived on my shelf is of a thousand 
pages, an encyclopedia of everything 
necessary for shooting, and ranged down 
the line is a small library of periodicals 
and reviews treating exhaustively of the 
same popular subject. 

At this moment of writing the decis- 
ion of the minister of agriculture to post- 
pone the opening of the hare and par- 
tridge shooting to Sunday the eleventh 
of September, instead of the fourth, has 
raised a widespread hue and cry. By the 
fourth the harvest will be cut. Why 
leave the shorn fields open to the poacher 
for a week before the “overture” is the 
general protest. It is a serious matter, 
especially when you consider that shoot- 
ing in France represents a money move- 
ment of four hundred millions of francs 
a year. 

Nowhere have I met a fairer sports- 
man than the Frenchman, a fellow far 
removed from that taciturn silent hun- 
ter of the wilderness that we know, a 
good fellow full of the joy of living, to 
whom a day’s shooting is a merry féte 
and whose unselfish geniality makes him 
a boon companion through good or bad 
luck. 

They are of all types and personalities. 
There is the blustering roaring old 
“chasseur enragé’”’ whose stories of the 
chase are as colored as those of Tartarin. 
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There is the French boy at that serious 


first gun. ‘There is the blasé Parisien out this broad, rich 


breechloader for a 
refreshing prome- 
nade in his well-cut 
English shooting 
ciothes; and the 
rough and ready 
peasant with his 
mongrel pup and 
his pin-fire gun in- 
herited from his fa- 
ther who would 
rather kill a hare 
any day than a par- 
tridge since it 
weighs more and 
makes a bigger dish 
—all these, to the 
kindly old seigneur, 
who being well 
over the seventies, 





THE SEA-MOTHER 


By MARJORIE CHARLES DRISCOLL 


Oe cu on the night wind wailing over the sleeping 


My hand has been laid upon you, my seal is set on your b 
Mine ye shall be in the ending though ye flout and scorn 


Prince and pauper and peasant, in prisons or stately halls, 








shoots but rarely, and only then to be 
age of youthful imagination, when the courteous to some old friend. 
most precious thing he possesses is his There is enough game to-day through- 


But over the strife of the city ye shall hear at the last my 


Restless they turn on their pillows when the old Sea-mother calls. 
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land of France to 


to whom now and then a day’s shooting satisfy any true sportsman—wild boar, 
is amusing and who goes forth with his deer, hare and rabbits, pheasant, par- 


tridges, woodcock, 
wild pigeons and 
quail, geese, duck, 
and the lesser shore 
birds, all for the 
man with youth 
enough in him to 
love a gun. When 
this love fails him 
it will be high time 
for him, as my good 
friend Monsieur le 
Curé agreed with 
me the other day, 
to summon the 
physician and ac- 
cept the gift of a 
pair of carpet slip- 
pers with resigned 
dignity. 


land 


Comes the voice of the old Sea-mother to those who understand. 


“Ye have wandered far, my children, ye have left me long alone, 
But I wait with a patience eternal for I cannot lose my own. 


row ; 
me now. 


Long have I waited your coming, unheeding the passing of years, 
While ye toiled in the busy city for bread made bitter with. tears, 


cry, 


And back when the night is falling ye shall creep to my arms to die. 
Powerless shall fall and helpless the arms of the jealous land 
When ye hear my voice through the darkness and listen and understand.” 





BOY SCOUTS BUILDING FOR 


MANHOOD 


hy Frank B Arthurs 
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ODERN life, having 

taken out of boy life 

about all its romance, is 

now busily considering 

how to put it back again. 

Once boys had fields and 
forests to play in. They used to build 
things. ‘They knew how to use a jack- 
knife. ‘They grew up strong of body, 
clear of eye, resourceful of hand and 
brain, with a knack of doing things, each 
fellow for himself. 

To-day, what with both the cheap 
and the expensive ready-made toys, the 
growth of cities at the expense of field 
and forest and even of vacant lots, with 
the general passing of all the old-time 
manner of living that made life interest- 
ing for a boy, there is precious iittle left 
except the moving picture show, the 
crap game and the cigarette. The near- 
est many boys ever get to sport is sitting 
on the bleachers watching professionals 
play. 

Years ago some wise men saw it com- 
ing. Dan Beard tried to put back the 
romance into the boy’s life by creating 
his Boy Pioneers and the Sons of Dan- 
iel Boone and Ernest Thompson Seton 
by creating his Woodcraft Indians. A 
couple of years ago in England General 
Sir R. S. Baden-Powell, taking these 
models, started a somewhat more de- 
veloped movement in that country, 
which he called the Boy Scouts. The 
idea caught on famously in England un- 
til to-day there must be over 200,000 
boy scouts in England and 100,000 more 
in the colonies. 

Last spring Mr. Seton and a number 
of other men interested in boys and out- 
door life decided that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing to bring the transplanted 
movement back to America where it 
really started. So the Boy Scouts of 
America was formed and already it has 
upwards of 145,000 boys enrolled. It is 


one of the latest and promises to become 
one of the greatest of the many modern 
out-of-doors movements that have sprung 
up in the present generation—greatest 
because it is body-building and charac- 
ter-forming for a coming generation. 
The widespread playground movement, 
the public schools’ athletic leagues, and 
the boys’ clubs all represent this attempt 
to plan health and character for the fu- 
ture. 

Before going a step farther it might 
be well to correct an impression that is 
false, though it still persists in the minds 
of many and might with them prove 
hostile to the Boy Scout movement. 
The Boy Scouts of America is not a mil- 
itary organization. Drill is precisely 
the thing it aims to get sway from. 
Drill is monotonous and can be relied 
on by a leader who is looking for the 
line of least resistance. No one need 
fear that the Boy Scouts of America 
stand for militarism in any sense. 

True, it all began at the defense of 
Mafeking during the Boer War when 
“B. P.,” as the English affectionately 
call him, took the boys and fitted them 
out as scouts, with uniforms, and taught 
them how to serve, carrying dispatches 
and doing many things to relieve the 
men for active duty. When he returned 
to England after the war he found that 
his idea had been adopted by many 
leaders of boys at home and that they 
were using his book on scouting in the 
army as a text book for peace-scouting 
among boys. So he wrote a new book 
entitled “Scouting for Boys.” Of 
course also in England there is much 
talk of rivalry with Germany and no 
doubt it is this spirit abroad in the land 
which has had much to do with the suc- 
cess of the Boy Scouts. However, even 
in England it is, as “B. P.”’ himself im- 
presses on people, merely a peace move- 
ment—peace scouting. 
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But in America, where we have no 
such intense military rivalries, there is 
no military significance to the Boy 
Scouts—unless indeed it be preparing for 
war to have a body of healthy, keen- 
eved, alert, observant, capable boys 
growing to manhood. Here its signifi- 
cance is very different from war and is 
best expressed by a story Mr. Seton tells. 

On a certain estate in New England 
it was found several years ago that the 
boys of the town were extremely annoy- 
ing. They would paint the gate and 
the fences; they seemed to bear a fiend- 
ish ill will against the owner and to 
vent it in depredations on the property 
at every safe opportunity. Mr. Seton 
had a bright idea. One day he invited 
a group of the town boys to come on 
the estate and camp. He told them to 
bring their friends. 

Most unexpectedly the boys did bring 
their friends and on the day appointed 
Mr. Seton found himself taken at his 
word by upwards of forty little white 
savages, as keen for fun as young Amer- 
ica ever is. He told them they could 
go in swimming naked if they wished, in 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMISSARY. 
the lake. He led their sports, and that 
night, when they had thoroughly ex- 
hausted their animal spirits and were 
gathered about the camp-fire after a 
hearty dinner, he propounded his scheme, 
It was nothing less than organizing 
themselves into a band of play back- 
woodsmen and seriously playing at 
woodcraft. 

It was settled with a shout of ap- 
proval. In short order Mr. Seton had 
those boys so in love with Nature that 
the problem of the owner of the estate 
was solved. There were no more dep- 
redations. In fact, just the opposite— 
they protected the estate. One day a 
little fellow brought in a rabbit which 
he had secured from a friend and turned 
it loose. 

“That’s to pay, sir, for one I killed 
when we used to sneak in here,” he said, 
referring to the former state of hostili- 
ties between the boys and the owner. 

It is with some such ideal of creating 
a wholesome love of Nature for Nature’s 
sake that Mr. Seton has taken hold of 
the Boy Scouts—peace scouts. War 
drill has no real part in it. 





NO ONE HAS TO TEACH 

It is unnecessary to spend much time 
here in describing the machinery of the 
scout movement, its organization, and 
the “scout law.” That anyone can find 
out by sending to headquarters, 124 East 
28th Street, New York, and obtaining 
the five little bulletins and the official 
handbook of the movement, which in- 
cludes the best of Baden-Powell’s 
“Scouting for Boys” as well as the best 
that Mr. Seton has written on the sub- 
ject. The thing that appeals most to 
those who have studied the movement is 
the possibilities of the thing, its flexibil- 
ity and fascination. 

Any boy between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen can become a scout. He 
first becomes a “tenderfoot” by learning 
and taking the scout’s oath as well as 
mastering a few simple tests. “On my 
honor,” says the oath, “I promise that I 
will do my best: 1, to do my duty to 
God and my country; 2, to help other 
people at all times; 3, to obey the scout 
law.” In taking this oath the scout 
stands holding his right hand raised to 
the level of his shoulder, thumb resting 
on the nail of his little finger and the 





A BOY SCOUT HOW TO EAT. 


other three fingers upright, pointing up- 
wards. This is the scout’s salute and 
sign, a half salute being given thus and 
a full salute with the hand raised to the 
forehead. ‘The three fingers stand for 
the three points in the oath. 

After a month’s service the tender- 
foot may become a second-class scout by 
learning some things which are more 
difficult than the first tests, and later he 
may become a first-class scout by passing 
another set of tests. These things are 
all set down in the rules—they are not 
book tests, but things like laying and 
lighting a camp fire and cooking a pound 
of meat, such as would appeal to red- 
blooded boys the world over, things, by 
the way, that will puzzle (perhaps 
shame) many an elder. After that 
there are all kinds of special honors the 
boy can achieve in various classes of 
work, like first aid, life-saving, tracking, 
signaling, cycling, nature study, seaman- 
ship, and many others. All the time the 
boy is learning something in the guise of 
playing at scoutcraft. 

Anyone who is interested and of 
good character can organize a troop or 
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BOY SCOUTS 


patrol in his neighborhood by going 
through certain formalities with the na- 
tional headquarters. A patrol consists 
of from six to eight boys of the right age 
and three patrols make a troop. ‘There 
are then local councils, committees, and 
other officers described minutely in the 
bulletins of the organization. Each 
patrol has its own name and secret sign. 

Scout meets are held frequently and 
the boys have an official scout uniform 
to wear. It is something like the tra- 
ditional dress of the frontiersman, a soft 
hat, blue flannel shirt, knickerbockers, 
stockings, and stout shoes, a small knap- 
sack, a canteen, a knife, a whistle, and a 
staff marked in feet and inches. 

Next spring and summer, when the 
scouts are more thoroughly organized, 
it will probably be impossible to go any- 
where near a city without encountering 
them. At least that is how it is now in 
England and the vast stretches of terri- 
tory, woods, and streams in America 
give greater promise. For we have not 
taken the natural habitat of the boy 
away yet, not quite; it is only that we 
have taken the boy away from the 
habitat. 

They will be encamped in a bit of 
woods or field or park. You will see 
them scampering along, stepping lightly 
on the ball of the foot so as to leave the 
least trail by which they can be fol- 
lowed. Or they will be following a 
trail of an animal or a vehicle or of 
tracking irons which are clamped on the 
shoes of one of their number who plays 
deer or bear and leaves a trail like the 
track of that animal. Or they will be 
wigwagging signals from hill to hill in 
Morse or Myer or semaphore, or build- 
ing bridges over brooks—there is no end 
to it, except as ingenuity exhausts itself. 

They will be doing all those import- 
ant things which schools and home do 
not teach, learning many of the practical 
moral lessons of life that even parents 
and Sunday-schools can’t impart half so 
forcibly as contact of boy with boy under 
wise leadership. For there are almost 
endless possibilities for good in this work 
with the right sort of man as scout- 
master. He need not be expert at 
scoutcraft himself for he can get others 
to do that for him. 
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The prime requisite for a good scout- 
master is that he shall know boys, have 
a lively sympathy and understanding 
with them. Given that, he can inevit- 
ably bend them to the right. One 
scoutmaster found some of his scouts 
smoking on the sly. “Scouts don’t 
smoke,” he said simply. ‘Selous doesn’t 
and Burnham doesn’t. You know it 
spoils the wind and the eyes and the 
nose and a scout needs all of them to 
be a good scout.” 

The natural desire to excel dampened 
the tobacco more than hours of ethical 
culture. Rather it was ethical culture 
unconsciously given. 


Good for All Kinds of Boys 


There is nothing at all sectarian or 
religious about the movement, though it 
is at heart very much religious and 
moral. It works, too. For the very 
word “scout” fascinates all sorts and 
conditions of boys from the very start. 
It brings together all the romance of 
the frontier, the great Northwest, our 
own West as it is handed down in his- 
tory, Uganda, South Africa, Australia, 
anything the boys would otherwise de- 
vour out of the dime dreadfuls. 

Organizations already existing can 
take up scouting in connection with their 
regular work and thus boys’ clubs, 
settlements, preparatory schools, military 
academies, Y. M. C. A.’s, and even the 
denominational and religious organiza- 
tions like the boys’ brigades have already 
done so. There is plenty of room for 
all in this wholesome scheme, for it has 
wisely provided that one can go as far 
as he likes in following out the scout 
idea—or as short a distance as he likes. 
It aims to supplement existing organiza- 
tions, not to supplant them. 

One very important element in the 
boy scout movement: and one that can 
not be too strongly emphasized is that 
it is self-supporting “A scout is 
thrifty,” says the scout law. ‘He saves 
every penny he can.” One condition of 
promotion is having a small sum of 
money in the bank, a sum such as prac- 
tically every boy, no matter how poor, 
could have. 


Following out this idea of thrift each 
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troop is responsible for its own finances. 
As everyone knows who has worked 
among boys, nothing can be worse than 
efforts to pauperize them. Of course 
almost any boy will take something for 
nothing if he can get it. That is hu- 
man nature. But it does the boy no 
good and it more often does a great deal 
of harm. That was the great discovery 
that William R. George made years ago 
in founding his George Junior Re- 
public. 


A School of Chivalry 


The scout movement also teaches a 
boy chivalry, for he pledges himself to 
do a good turn to someone every day and 
not to take any pay for it. In England 
,this provision is helping to do away with 
the beastly tipping habit and the servil- 
ity it engenders. A scout’s honor is to 
be trusted, too, and he must be loyal to 
his parents, his country, his employer. 
Above all he must never be a snob, and 
snobbishness in the scout’s eyes is two- 
edged. It may be despising the rich 
as well as the poor. 

In short, social distinctions are to be 
obliterated—there will be plenty and to 
spare of them as the boy grows to man- 
hood. ‘The scout must be courteous, 
obedient, cheery, and he must never 
grumble, but must obey orders and then, 
if he has anything to criticize, say it 
after he has performed the service. He 
must be kind to animals. If one were 
to catalogue all the things a scout ought 
to be he would have an ideal boy. 

A large encampment was held last 
summer at Silver Bay, Lake George. 
There were present boys from all sec- 
tions of the country and it was found 
that the idea appealed to all alike, east 
and west, north and south. They did 
many of the things suggested in the 
official handbook for a model camp and 
some of the patrols went off on “hikes” 
of several days through the country and 
found it about the most interesting thing 
of all. So it is settled that next year 
there will be many of these camps and 
many of these “hikes.” 

But to return a moment to England, 
for it is there that the movement has 
gone through its longest period of evo- 
lution. In England the sisters of many 
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of the boys have demanded that they 
too should be allowed to become scouts 
along with their brothers. So in some 
parts of the country the Girl Guides 
have been organized for them, though 
as yet it cannot be said whether this 
movement will take root in America or 
not. 

With the girls the idea seems to be to 
train them as nurses; they learn how to 
handle bandages and splints. ‘There are 
other things, too, such as appeal to out- 
door girls, who after all are not so dif- 
ferent from out-door boys as our grand- 
mothers would suspect. But the main 
purpose of the Girl Guides is presum- 
ably to fit the girls better for the duties 
of the home. 

England takes the Boy Scout move- 
ment very seriously. When the Daily 
Telegraph undertook to raise $25,000 
for it by popular subscription the money 
literally flowed in. At one time 20,000 
boy scouts have been in line in London. 
On nearly every public occasion the 
boys now appear. For instance, at the 
funeral of King Edward the route was 
lined with troops, behind whom was a 
second line of police and behind them a 
third cordon of boy scouts. 

For, back of it all is “B. P.,” the 
popular idol, hero of India, Afghanistan, 
Ashanti, and South Africa, colonel of 
Irregular Horse, author of such books 
as “Scouting,” “Sport in War,” and so 
on. At fifty-three he has resigned as 
lieutenant-general of the Northumbrian 
Territorial Division to give all his time 
to the Boy Scouts. Now the movement 
is extending to France, Germany, Spain, 
Russia, where the Czar ordered the for- 
mation of the movement, Sweden, where 
Sven Hedin is at the head, Norway, 
Denmark, Turkey, Austria, Hungary, 
Chile, Argentina. In Canada there are 
now several thousands of Boy Scouts and 
at Vancouver they are organized as for- 
esters to fight forest fires. Only in 
America has it seemed to lag. 

But a glance through the official 
handbook is all that is needed to con- 
vince one that it will not lag much 
longer. Many an older person will 
learn much that he finds interesting 
about campercraft, the stars, Indian 


signs, and blazes, and signals with smoke 
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and smudges. The list of badges a 
scout can acquire is itself a formidable 
one, with the highest honor of all the 
winning of a medal for saving life at 
the risk of life. 

After all, whether it is a success in 
America or not will depend pretty 
largely on the scoutmaster. He must 
be the inspiration, without seeming to 
be so. He must not decide everything; 
he must leave a large latitude to the 
boys, but he must not let them run wild. 
The scouts have laid down the principle, 
also, of not holding large meets where 
a few star athletes or clever fellows will 
carry off the prizes. 

The scout idea is that all boys shall 
have a chance to do something, that all 
shall benefit. To that end a model 
scout camp has been devised with a 
model program carrying the thing 
through eight days. Of course even 
that is not a hard and fast program 
though it would be difficult to improve 
on it. 

It is well, it has been found, not to 
attempt to do too much at the start. 
The magic of a nightly camp-fire, of 
scout songs and dances can be relied on 
to bring the boys back again for another 


and more ambitious encampment later. 
It has also been suggested by those at 
the head of the movement that it would 
be well for the scoutmaster to know his 
boys in their homes, to know the par- 
ents, and to enlist their sympathies with 
the movement first. 

The Boy Scouts of America have 
among their officers and supporters 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Lee F. Han- 
mer, of the Playground Association of 
America; George D. Pratt, of Pratt In- 
stitute; Jacob Riis; W. D. Boyce, pub- 
lisher; Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, of 
the Sage Foundation; Dan Beard; Ed- 
gar M. Robinson, of the Y. M. C. A., 
and Colin H. Livingstone. The latest 
announcement is that Colonel Roosevelt 
has become one of the vice-presidents of 
the Boy Scouts and is giving it hearty 
support. These men believe that the 
boy scout movement will have a whole- 
some effect on drinking, gambling, 


hooliganism, and gangs. For it will 
take the gang idea, which is after all a 
good idea, and will bend it in the right 
direction for whatever the future has 
in store for our nation. The scout 
watchword on all the badges is: “Be 
prepared.” 
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CLAPBOARDS AND 


PUNCHEONS 


hy Horace Kephart 


Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams by the Author 


LOG cabin is cozier 
than any tent when 
Jack Frost is abroad. 


When one has been out 
all day in the snow, it 
is good to come back to 
a big stone fireplace full of crackling 
logs. It is good to have a dry floor, a 


reliable roof. a wall full of pegs and 
shelves; to have benches or stools, and a 
big table, chests that are vermin-proof, 
and a cupboard full of handy things that 
around, 


no nomad can_ tote Tents 
are for summer 
outings and 
shifting camps; 


a cabin is a 


home, staunch 
against the ele- 
ments, secure 


against maraud- 
ing beasts, hab- 
itable at any 
season. 

This is what 
many a_ hunter 
will be think- 
ing before the 
big game season 
is over, and 
many a one will 
be planning 
some sort of hut 
tor seasons to 
come. 

Since good 
hunting is  sel- 
dom found in 
the neighbor- 
hood of a saw- 





cabin scheme is how to get roofing ma- 
terial. Bark is flimsy and will scarce 
outlast the season. ‘Tarred paper—what 
is more hideously unfit than a paper cov- 
ering over honest log walls? Such a 
roof fairly shrieks against its surround- 
ings, and they groan in answer. Any- 
way, paper requires sawed boards under- 
neath, and the only way to get those 
boards is to whip them out with a pit 
or muley saw. A back-breaking task, 
indeed! 

The thing to do is to rive clapboards 
from trees that 
grow on the 
spot. A clap- 
board is simply 
a thin board, 
from two to 
four feet long, 
split or worked 
with a froe from 
straight - grained 
timber. It is a 
little thicker 
along one. edge 
than the other, 
being split 
from bolts, as 
shown in fig- 
ure I (p. 289). 

A clapboard 
roof is depend- 
able. It harmo- 
nizes better than 
any other with 
the general 
woodsy effect. 
When properly 
laid, it is storm- 


mill, a lumber proof and will 
yard, or a wag- not cup. It will 
on road, the last a genera- 
crux of the CARRYING IN THE BOARDS. tion. 
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FIRST CUT IN THE 


BOLT. 


Riving clapboards or shingles from 
the green tree is almost a lost art. Not 
one carpenter in fifty, nowadays, can 
show you how. I have never seen the 
process adequately described in print. 

The tools required are few: an ax or 
two, a pair of steel wedges, a crosscut 
saw, and a froe. It is convenient to 
have a small sledge-hammer for driving 
the wedges, but you can make a maul 
on the spot that will do well enough. 
Pick out a sapling of some tough, hard 
wood, such as oak or dogwood. - Saw it 
off close to the ground, just above the 
stools of the roots, where it will stand 
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a lot of battering before 
it will split. Use this 
for the maul head and 
shave up from it for a 
handle, making a big 
club. In the same way, 
make a mallet for your 
froe, out of a small 
limb. 

Wedges are best of 
Oregon pattern, wide 
edged and thin. The 
saw should have a five 
and one-half or six foot 
blade, preferably of 
lance-tooth pattern. 

The froe tool 
that is seldom seen, 
nowadays, outside of 
the backwoods. If you 
find none in town, you 
can get one from a 
mail-order house. Its 
shape is shown in one 
of the accompanying 
photographs. The 
blade should be straight 
(old ones that have 
yielded to the mallet 
and become swaybacked 
are hard to manage). 
It should be about 
fourteen inches long, 
rather thick, and stunt- 
edged, as it is for split- 
ting, not cutting. Its 
weight will be about 
five pounds. A green 
stick will do for the 
handle. 

Success in riving de- 
pends chiefly upon how you select your 
tree. Wood for this purpose must be 
sound, straight-grained and springy. If 
brash or doty, it will not do at all. Nor 
will “any old wood” do that splits 
easily; it must split straight and make 
thin boards. 

The species of tree will depend, of 
course, on what growths one has to 
choose from. Here, in the southern Ap- 
palachians, our first choice is mountain 
oak, when we can get one that splits 
well. Its wood resembles that of the 
live oak in texture and_ hardness. 
Otherwise we take white, black, red, or 


is a 
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water oak. Among 
softwoods, cedar is 
best. White and yel- 
low pines are much 
used, occasionally yel- 
low poplar. 

A young, quick- 
growing chestnut 
makes good eighteen- 
inch shingles, but not 
the longer clapboards, 
as chestnut is prone to 
“run out” when long 
splits are made. Ma- 
ture chestnut trees are 
generally full of worm- 
holes. Sometimes a 
hemlock is found that 
will make clapboards, 
but it must be split 
bastard (the way the 
rings run). Balsam is 
of similar nature. 

When a suitable 
species is found, the 
next thing is to pick 
out a good “board 
tree.” This takes an 
experienced eye. Leave 
it to a native woods- 
man, if you can. The 
way he does it is not 
easy to describe. He 
looks, first, for a 
straight trunk, free 
from knots, limbs and 
dote. It should be not 
less than two feet thick. 





Then he scans the 
bark. If the ridges 
and furrows run 


straight, in a general 
way, parallel with the trunk, it is an in- 
dication of straight grain. An oak with 
a large fork is likely to split well. 

But there is more than this in picking 
a board tree; the wood should be not only 
separable but springy. ‘The woodsman 
will tell you that he “senses” this; and 
he does, to the extent that his choice is 
guided by no rule nor process of reason- 
ing. Twice out of three times he is 
right when he says “That tree ‘Il do;” 
nine times out of ten he is right when 
he says “That tree ’s no good.” 

Experience has taught me that a tree 





RIVING CLAPBOARDS. 


with a certain “look” is likely timber, 
but I can’t, for the life of me, describe 
that look. You may have to split a 
big block out of a tree, test its cleavage, 
and try several other trees before you 
find a good one. This is bad practice, 
but not so bad as felling, sawing off a 
cut, and then leaving the tree to waste 
utterly. 

When the right tree is found, throw 
it in the best place for working up, and 
saw off a cut (eighteen inch for shingles, 
two and one half to three feet for clap- 
boards). If this is your first trick with 
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the crosscut, observe that your sole duty 
is to pull and help guide the saw straight. 
If you push as well as pull, the other 
fellow will “ride the saw” while you do 
the work. When the saw begins to 
bind, drive a wedge lightly into the top 
of the kerf, not deep enough to crack 
the log. 

Having sawed off a cut, squarely at 
both ends, turn it up on end. Then, 








A HOMEMADE SHAVING 


HORSE. 


with a single-bitt axe (or wedge) and 
mallet, mark an indentation straight 
across the center of the block. 

Do not tap hard until you come to 
the end of the line; then strike vigor- 
ously, and the block will fall in halves. 
If you struck hard from the first, the 
split might run off to one side. In the 
same way, split the halves into quarters, 
and these into bolts or billets of con- 
venient size for riving. (See figure 1.) 
A bolt is usually of such thickness that 
it will make eight boards or shingles— 
say five inches across the outside. 

Now split out the heart-wood of each 
bolt, by laying the axe across and tap- 
ping it. Heartwood is useless, for it 
won’t split well. In some trees the 
heart is so tough that it is advisable, in- 
stead of halving and quartering your 
cut, to just split in toward the cut, all 
around, to bolt size, and then knock out 
the bolts by driving the axe in at right 
angles to the cuts, leaving the heart as 
one solid core. (See figure 2.) Skin 
off the bark, and your bolts are ready 
to rive. 

The next thing is to make a brake. 
This may be simply the fork of a limb, 
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as in our photograph. Another way is 
to lay two blocks against the prostrate 
trunk of your board tree, at right angles 
to it, like fire dogs, and a yard or so 
apart; on them lay a small log, parallel 
with the trunk, and drive stakes outside 
this “roller” to keep it from rolling 
more than six or eight inches away from 
the trunk. (See figure 3.) The office 
of the brake is to clamp one end of the 
bolt while you are riving with the froe. 

Now take up your froe. Stand one 
of the bolts on end, lay the froe’s edge 
accurately along the center of one end, 
and split the bolt in twain by tapping 
with the mallet and springing your cleft 
apart with the froe. ‘lake one of these 
halves and rive it similarly into two 
equal parts. 

At this stage (more surely at the next 
one) you must learn a new trick—the 
difference between riving and mere split- 
ting, and how to govern the rift. The 
wood has a tendency to “run out” more 
toward one side than the other. If you 
went on just forcing the froe down, the 
result would be a botch (as in figure 
4). To prevent this, turn the block so 
that the thicker side is down, lay its 
lower end in the brake, open the cleft 
until you can insert your flat left hand 
(the froe will prevent pinching), and 
then dear down hard on the bottom 
(thicker) section while you work the 
froe gently up and down. This will 
make your split run back again into 
the thicker section. My photograph of 
a man riving shows how the brake comes 
in play. 

Having quartered the bolt, now care- 
fully rive each quarter into two clap- 
boards or shingles. You may have to 
turn the piece three or four times in 
order to get boards of uniform thickness. 
It is right here that judgment and skill 
are called for. 

With good wood, already bolted, an 
experienced hand can turn out about 
one thousand clapboards, or four thou- 
sand shingles, in a day. Experts do 
better. 

Clapboards, although slower to make 
than short shingles, save time and labor 
in the end, because of their extra span, 
and because they can be nailed directly 
to rib poles running lengthwise of the 
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roof, whereas shingles require strips of 
board or flattened poles laid across raf- 
ters and close together. The rib pole 
construction makes a prettier gable end 
than the usual way of boxing up the 
gable with boards, because courses of 
logs are carried all the way up into the 
peak. Sawed boards break rustic effect. 

However, if shingles be preferred, 


CA. 


FIG. 3. 





they, too, can readily be made from the 
green tree. These hand-made shingles, 
if finished by shaving smooth with a 
drawing knife, are superior to the mill 
product. 

To make them, a large tree is chosen, 
and the cuts are double bolted (as in 
figure 5). Since the sides of the outer 
bolts are almost parallel, the unshaved 
shingles will be of nearly even thickness 
on both edges. In riving shingles the 
bolt is turned end-for-end every time a 


— 
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FIG. 4. 











shingle is struck off, and the shingles are 
allowed to run out a little so as to be 
thinner at one end than at the other. 
A rude but efficient shaving-horse is 
shown in the small photograph. My 


FIG. 2. 


partner and [I made it in an hour out of 
a chestnut log and a dogwood fork, with 
two sticks for legs. A stub of the fork 
was left for clamp-head. In use, the 
operator pushes against the lower end of 
the clamp with his foot. A bowstring 
might be run from the head of the clamp 
to a springy stick inserted in the log a 
few feet back of the clamp, to hold the 








FIG. 5. 


latter back out of the way when not in 
use. The far end of the log nearly rests 
on the ground. For ordinary cabins, 
the clapboards or shingles do not require 
shaving. 

Shingles are best made of soft wood 
(cedar is first choice). Then, if 
stacked and seasoned, they will not cup. 
If oak shingles are seasoned they will 
split in nailing; consequently they are 
used green. Moderate cupping does not 
necessarily mean a leaky roof, but it is 
unsightly. Clapboards, although  al- 
ways. laid green, cannot cup, because 
they are nailed at both ends. They 
should be laid thick edge to thick and 
thin to thin. A thin board will outlast a 
thick one and makes tighter joints. 

Speaking of cupping—it is universally 
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believed by backwoodsmen that green 
shingles will surely cup if laid at any 
other time than “the old of the moon.” 
Twice out of three times they will cup 
anyway, but it is heresy to say so. 

Puncheons, for flooring, are split out 
with wedges and hewn smooth on the 
upper side with broadaxe or adze. 
Since both of these tools are difficult and 
dangerous for inexperienced men _ to 
handle, an amateur may well content 
himself with the slower but more accu- 
rate jackplane. 

Almost any tree that splits straight 
will do for puncheons. Those common- 
ly used are poplar, oak, chestnut, ash, 
cedar, spruce, and pine. 

A small tree is merely split through 
the center, and the halves laid with the 
round side down. One of medium size 
is first halved, and then each half is 
split parallel with the flat side, making 
four puncheons from each log. Very 
large trees are riven into long bolts in 
the same manner as clapboard bolts, thus 
making a considerable number of nar- 
row puncheons from each log. 

The logs are usually cut so that two 
lengths equal the length of the room— 


eight-foot puncheons for a sixteen-foot 
room, and so on. 

They are laid by fitting the rough 
side to the sleepers. It is best to leave 
them loose until they have seasoned ; then 
true up their edges, spike them down, 
and you will have a tight floor of un- 
common solidity and warmth. 

It niay be well to say that the pretty 
log cottages shown in most books on 
rustic architecture are far more expen- 
sive than average backwoods dwellings— 
needlessly so for hunters and fishermen. 
If one gets the right to use what trees 
are required, or if he owns the land, he 
can have a cabin built for fifty dollars 
that will serve him well for a lifetime. 
This includes wages for all the heavy 
labor. 

The hut would be of only one room, 
about fourteen by fifteen feet inside; but 
that is big enough for a party of four. 
The occupants can add finishing touches 
from time to time, according to taste, 
but the essential structure need cost no 
more than I have mentioned. Rough, 
of course; yet a staunch little home that 
will fairly twinkle welcome with each 
returning season of outdoor life. 














A FLAREBACK TO NATURE 


Ly Emmet F Harre®& 


Illustrated by Rollin Crampton 


IBBEY was a farmer born, 
if ever the instincts and 
earmarks of husbandry out- 
cropped in a human soul, 
but by some misdeal in the 
game of life’s hazard Kib- 
bey was a bookkeeper. In my official 
capacity of assistant credit man, I be- 
came quite intimate with him; later we 
roomed together and discussed the im- 
mense possibilities of agriculture with all 
the arrogant assurance of the young 
and unlanded. I am the result of a 
long line of city-dwellers, and I admit 
to a few deficiencies in rural training, 
but Kibbey knows the whole pastoral 
technique of it from alfalfa to zod- 
phytes. The hayseed strain in him pre- 
dominates; he is a reversion to type. 
It was nearing spring and the call of 
the frogs in the lowlands was imminent 
when two things of moment occurred, 
events that upset the affairs of both 
Kibbey and myself. Elinor Brown and 
I quarreled—oh, dreadfully. I may 
have been in the wrong, I can view the 
matter from a different point of van- 
tage now, but at the time it seemed 
otherwise. 
Let it suffice that my promising career 
was wrecked on the reef of a woman’s 
caprice. I was but another added to the 


long list of those who have staked every- 
thing on a single cast and lost. I con- 
templated enlisting at the nearest re- 
cruiting office and chucking my troubles 
at one fell chuck, but—the other event 
mentioned happened before I signed the 
register. Kibbey won a farm in a South 
Dakota land-lottery. 

As might have been expected, he gave 
loud and reverberating notice of his in- 
tention to quit his job, go immediately 
and directly to his allotment in person, 
and engage wholesale and whole-souled 
in the right royal pursuits of soil-tilling, 
horticulture, the propagation of numer- 
ous and varied livestock, and other prop- 
aganda in a whirlwind campaign, to use 
a set phrase. 

He proposed, in addition, to take me 
with him as a sort of a grand vizier or 
chief of staff, an accompanist to tinkle 
the Injun drums in the right place and 
add expression to the grand symphony. 
Kibbey felt immeasurably capable of 
producing the music, but he was will- 
ing to have a friend present to share the 
encores. Dear, unselfish old Kibbey. 

In view of the Elinor Brown episode, 
I accepted his proposition unreservedly. 
Let me modify that statement; I did 
stipulate my intention to take all my be- 
longings with me. I have esthetic 
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tastes, although the physical attributes 
of a concrete-mixer ; I have the hand and 
arm of a blacksmith, but my fancy runs 
to burnt leather pillows, Japanese tea- 
cups, and knick-knacks. 

Kibbey sniffs at such things; a rickety 
table, a nail-keg for a chair and a bunk 
to sleep in cover his ideas of home com- 
forts. I have caught him eyeing with 
disdain my sea-shell ash-tray and my im- 
ported, Chinese dragon-shaped tobacco- 
jar. 

“Leave the bric-a-brac stored some- 
where,” he advised. ‘We won’t need 
it no more than a rabbit. Take a tin 
cup and a skillet instead.” 

“No,” I insisted. “We'll need every- 
thing to fix up the den, in our new home. 
What is life without hand-painted 
china? Savagery, my dear Kibbey, sav- 
agery!” 

“All right,” he consented reluctantly. 
“But I don’t help pack ’em. And I 
don’t insure ’em. What breaks, breaks. 
We're going to a new country; a coun- 
try of wide areas, far from the luxuri- 
ous appurtenances of pampered society; 
the prairie wolf and the grasshopper 
will be our neighbors. Your cut glass 
will have a humdrum shift in a sod- 
house.” 

“A sod-house,” I echoed. ‘“What’s a 
sod-house ?” 

“A sod-house,” he explained, “is the 
homesteader’s habitat par excellence. 
They are sanitary, comfortable, and in- 
expensive. Cool in summer, warm in 
winter, combining the essentials of con- 
venience, hygiene, and picturesqueness 
with absolutely no cost, other than the 
time required for construction.” 

“Never saw one,” I said. “Are they 
commodious and airy?” 

“As commodious as a commodore and 
as airy as air. And they'll turn rain, 
snow, wind, or a prairie fire. The 
hardy pioneers, the vanguard of prog- 
ress, the skirmish line of civilization, 
lived and thrived in ’em before you or 
me ever saw the glare of an electric light. 
They’re weather-tested and fireproof, 
and that’s more than can be said of 
some of your modern city buildings.” 

I saw Elinor once only, before leav- 
ing forever. Her cheek had lost none 
of its velvet peachiness. The poisoned 


dart that had found a lodgment in my 
bosom, that yet rankled and stung me, 
must have missed her entirely or else 
she was completely heartless. We met, 
level-eyed, on the street, in the white 
sunshine of day, and she cut me. Aye, 
cut me as coolly as she would the mer- 
est passer-by. 

It was the last straw and the back 
of the most patient member of the men- 
agerie collapsed with a dull thud. I 
hurried home and urged Kibbey to 
greater activity. We made the night 
train just as the “all aboard” sounded 
along the station platform. 

I must confess that South Dakota 
and Number Sixty-Seven, which was 
Kibbey’s allotment, disappointed me 
somewhat. I had had a sort of a 
blurred, Corot, mental panorama of it, 
in which box hedges, snug villas, maca- 
dam drives, and flower-flecked fields 
predominated; fields in which silken- 
haired cattle, or cows, whichever is 
proper, stood eating buttercups during 
the sunset hour. I imagined Kibbey’s 
farm would have a neatly painted sign- 
board on it, saying “No. 67, Taken,” 
like they have in the pay-like-rent addi- 
tions. I expected that we would be 
taken out along a pastoral speedway in 
the land office motor-car. 

On the contrary, Kibbey hired a team 
from a liveryman and took along a 
sandy-mustached man, by name Izzings 
or Wazzings, whose official title I do 
not know even now, the same gentleman 
having a pre-knowledge of the country 
and serving, for a fee, as guide, mentor, 
and locater of claims. 

The highways of that country do not 
satisfy; they are too new. The whole 
aspect and topography of the country 
appear unfinished, to a city man’s eye. 
It looked like the ragged edge of a bad 
investment to me—low, unkempt, bare- 
topped hills, and irregular, straggling, 
inartistic hollows; the claims weren’t 
even fenced. 

Kibbey voted it all grand and gee- 
lorious, though. He of the ocher-hued 
mustache seemed moved by Kibbey’s ap- 
preciation. He made no incriminating 
statements, however, other than that it 
was a “fairly good class of land, as a 
rule.” 
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OUR FIRST WEEK ON THE FARM WAS SPENT IN BUILDING 
SOD-HOUSES. 


Kibbey picked his claim. He said 
he’d rather have it by far than Number 
One which Hazzings had pointed out 
to us, an idea I thought just as well, 
for we couldn’t have had Number One 
anyhow. One or One Thousand, they 
all looked bare and cheerless strips of 
outdoors to me. 

After he had attended to his first pay- 
ment on the land and to his jurating 
and affidaviting, we pooled our capital, 
Kibbey and I. Out of this pool, 
amounting to $291.20, we made a lot 
of purchases. The list, as I remember 
it, ran: A plow, a hoe, a spade, an axe, 
hatchet, tarpaulin to serve as temporary 
shelter, blankets, a camp stove, cooking 
utensils, provisions, and lastly, a team of 
very small, uncurried mules, with har- 
ness and a decrepit wagon. We had 
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left, after this shopping tour, $82.05. I 
thought the mules rather small, I could 
have carried one away under either arm, 
but Kibbey declared that sixty dollars 
apiece for them was cheaper than pay- 
ing freight on a gift. 

The wagon had not been constructed 
to bear the load of trunks, boxes, 
bundles, and crates we placed upon it, 
for about four miles out it gave a loud 
squawk and broke down. One of the 
rear wheels came to pieces like a jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Kibbey took the axe and within two 
hours had found a sapling, cut it, and 
returned with it; we improvised a sort 
of runner for the wagon and accom- 
plished the remainder of the journey on 
foot and with fear and trembling. We 
arrived at Number Sixty-seven just as 
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the sun hid his smiling face behind the 
Western rim. 

Our first week on the farm was spent 
in building sod-houses; I speak of 
them in the plural because we built sev- 
eral. A sod-house is the most primitive 
form of masonry; it is, briefly, a hole in 
the ground, roofed over. First you ex- 
cavate; second, you throw up a low 
rampart of chunks of turf; third, you 
put poles across—and poles are scarce in 
the land of the Dakotahs—cover with 
straw, and, lastly, more sod. 

The completed structure, with its 
roof full of the water of a two hours’ 
rainfall, is a success if it does not col- 
lapse. That is the test. If a side caves 
in or the roof melts and trickles through 
its own interstices, making a wallow 
and a morass of the interior, your sod- 
house has failed. You may re-excavate, 
re-embank, and re-roof a replica of your 
first effort when the sun comes out. 

Two of them came down about our 
ears before we perpetrated one that 
would stand under precipitation, by 
which time I had become so soil-en- 
crusted that I recked not nor cared 
whether the third stood or fell. It 
rained regularly every other day except 
when it rained two days in succession. 
Water stood in a depression nearby, 
which saved us the trouble of hauling 
it from the creek a couple of miles dis- 
tant; as yet, we had no well. 

My art treasures, my burnt wood 
pipe-rack, my billiken, my post-card col- 
lection, my hand-embroidered chair pil- 
low Elinor had given me in a happier 
day, suffered sadly. Kibbey took it 
stoically when a pole fell and smashed 
five out of a possible seven of my Japan- 
ese tea-set. 

“What’s the dif?” he said, impervi- 
ous to my grief. “We have no tea. 
We have more use for a tin cup, any- 
how.” 

The sod-house, having stood through 
several downpours with less than six 
inches of water on the floor at any one 
time, was voted a success; later we dis- 
covered that a drain dug around the 
outside helped still more. The building 
problem thus settled, we began to branch 
out. I set in to dig a well and Kibbey 
to put in our crop. 


Diversified farming was Kibbey’s 
topic de resistance; wheat, oats, small 
fruits, chickens, broom corn. 

“You sow spinach,” he dinned in my 
ears, “and later on, turnips. You 
catch ’em going and coming. While 
you’re hauling one crop to town another 
one’s getting ripe. It’s the system that 
wins, the system.” 

In pursuance of this system we sent 
to Schenectady or Grand Rapids for 
some high priced seeds with new-fangled 
names like Hercules onions and Cer- 
berus cabbages, all of which were more 
or less of a success; some of them grew 
and some of them didn’t. 

The time came when we had five 
acres of corn planted, also an acre of 
potatoes, a half acre of sugar cane, and 
a quarter acre of turnips. I raised the 
question of it being the season for tur- 
nips, but Kibbey said the moon was 
right and went ahead with them any- 
how. 

We had an opportunity to obtain a 
start in livestock when there was a sale 
forty odd miles to the southward; a 
man was selling out to go to Texas. 
Kibbey took ten dollars and the mules 
and attended. He returned with a 
small, extremely hairy and lean pig, or 
shoat as they are familiarly called in 
the country. 

It was a red one; a dark, coppery, au- 
burn haired pig. We tied a rope to its 
leg and tethered it to the wagon until 
we got a pen built for it. We made 
the pen of slats, a sort of portable struc- 
ture. When the shoat had cleared away 
the vegetation and thoroughly uprooted 
a given spot, we moved the pen to a new 
place. Kibbey said we could plow the 
whole hundred and sixty acres with a 
half dozen pigs if we had them, and 
sit in the shade of the dugout during the 
process. I suggested that we make that 
a part of the system. 

Of evenings, Kibbey and I sat on a 
bench alongside of our earthen edifice 
and listened to the sigh of the breeze 
across the trackless prairie or to the ten- 
tative squealing of our pig. Kibbey 
seemed to get a lot out of it. 

“A great life,” he remarked on one 
occasion; “a full, round, untrammeled 
existence. Worth while, to sit and 
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view your broad, fertile acres, your 
growing crops, to be your own boss; 
wealth and power lie hidden in the 
bosom of these billowing plains. The 
untouched soil, the brimming storehouse 


of Nature! It’s great! No grinding \ 


task master, no hoarse whistle bellow- 
ing for your daylight hours; no corpor- 
ation sucking out your life’s blood for a 
paltry pittance; no insurance, no gas- 
bills, no plumbing to freeze and burst. 
All we need is one year’s start and we'll 
be wiggling our fingers at the world.” 

I was so sore from dig- 
ging that I couldn’t move 
without excruciating pain; 
I snuggled a little closer 
against the pillow Elinor 
had given me and sighed. 
It was a beautiful and 
cherished thing, that pillow 
—worked in yellow and 
blue silk, my class colors, 
and braided around the ~= 
border with gold cord. It 
was a big, generous pillow, 
too, stuffed with real 
feathers. 

Kibbey cared nothing 
for feathers; a board and a 
blanket were luxuries 
enough for him. I thought 
of the comforts and conveniences we had 
left behind us; the cool park settee of hot 
evenings, the cigar and the book and 
the easy chair when the wind was raw, 
hot water, towels, a good show, a shave 
under an electric fan, boating on the 
lake in the moonlight, and a thousand 
other things that are pleasant. 

“But,” I said, “you'll admit that 
this is—er—monotonous, at times.” 

“Serene, yes. Monotonous, no!’ he 
said. “Never monotonous. See the 
changing cloud effects. See the corn, 
shooting, tasseling, turning from green 
to gold. Always something interesting 
going on on a farm. Monotonous! 
Humph!” 

That well digging was a lengthy un- 
dertaking. The fourth I dug had the 
most water in it, so we decided to keep 
that one and I filled the others up. 
Kibbey concluded that we needed some 
chickens about this time, our garden 
having grown beyond the stage when 
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“EVERY LAST ONE OF THEM IS A ROOSTER,” 
HE SQUEALED. 


chickens disarrange such things. It be- 
ing my turn to make the usual commis- 
sary purchases, I took the mules and set 
out over the execrable roads to town. 
I bore a commission to buy chickens 
with a portion of our diminishing cap- 
ital. 

“Plymouth Rocks,” advised Kibbey. 
“Any breed just so they are Plymouth 
Rocks. Eggs are what we want, eggs. 
They’re the chickens that lay the eggs. 
I’ll have the hen-house built by the time 
you get back. Don’t pay over forty 
cents apiece for ’em,” was his parting 
injunction. “And get a dozen or so, to 
start on.” 

The storekeeper I did my trading 
with was a taciturn old fellow whose 
conversation was limited to monosyllabic 
answers to direct questions only. When 
I inquired if he had any chickens for 
sale, he pointed to a coop. 

“Plymouth Rocks?” I asked, after 
looking them over. 
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He grunted an affirmative. 

“How much?” 

“Ten cents.” 

I made a lightning calculation. Ten 
cents instead of forty; four dozen in- 
stead of one dozen. It was a bargain, 
indeed. 

“T’ll take forty,” I said. 

The third assistant, a boy with a 
stone-bruised foot, caught the chickens, 
tied their legs, and weighed them. 

“Sixteen dollars and ten cents, 
nounced the storekeeper. 

“Guess again,” I said shrewdly. 
“Forty times ten is four dollars accord- 
ing to the Arabic system of notation.” 

“Ten cents a pound,” said the store- 
keeper briefly. “Four pounds apiece. 
Sixteen dollars and ten cents.” 

I told the boy to put thirty back in 
the coop after I had selected ten of the 
prettiest ones. 

Kibbey had the chicken barracks com- 
pleted when I hove in sight of the 
homestead. It was a_ sod-house of 
smaller dimensions than the manor it- 
self, but the architectural scheme was 
the same. I waved a trio of chickens 
as I came near; Kibbey shouted and 
tossed his chapeau. 

When he made the inspection at close 
range, however, I caught the psycholog- 
ical waves of something being amiss, 
even before he spoke. I thought his 
voice sounded choked with emotion. 

“Did the man say these were layers?” 
he asked. 

“He didn’t say,’ I returned. “I 
didn’t ask him. I picked these chickens 
myself.” 

Kibbey turned black in the face and 
fell, howling. 

“Every last one of them is a rooster,” 
he squealed, when he had partly recov- 
ered. 

We kept them for awhile, at any 
rate. Kibbey said he’d make a trip to 
town in about a week and exchange the 
greater part of them for some of the 
gentler sex; in the meantime we turned 
them loose so: they could catch a few 
bugs for their own use, as we had no 
feed for them. 

A peculiarity distinguished those 
chickens; they foraged about in groups 
or singly, in the most amicable manner 


an- 
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imaginable, chased the same _ grass- 
hopper with a brotherly fellowship, but 
let them once get inside the door of the 
manor house, as they did in’ spite of us 
several times, and a rowdy brawl was 
sure to ensue; these indoor squabbles 
resulted disastrously to my glassware, 
plaster paris and statuary, and china. 

Four young cockerels in a free for all, 
around a ten by twelve room, cluttered 
with fragile things like vases and wine 
glasses blown to the delicate texture of 
a soap bubble, make a muss. Even 
Rookwood pottery suffers in a mixup 
with a frying pan and four pounds of 
scrambling chicken. 

“Well, you selected them,” said Kib- 
bey, when we viewed the fragments after 
the first battle royal. “They were your 
own choice, and it’s your furniture 
they’ve broken up.” 

“That delft bowl cost me three dol- 
lars,” I said, ruefully inspecting a shat- 
tered relic. 

Kibbey went out and left me alone 
with my dead. I heard him whistling 
heartlessly, while he piloted the mules 
to water. 

We were saved the trouble of ex- 
changing the chickens at the last mo- 
ment. When they had broken and 
damaged as much of my collection as 
was well nigh possible, prairie wolves 
paid us a visit. They came at night; at 
daylight our poultry flock was a mem- 
ory. 

Many and varied are the ills and pit- 
falls that beset the humble agricultural- 
ist; the cut-worm, the crow, the gopher, 
the mole, the rabbit; the potato bug 
takes care of the potato vines, and the 
dry rot attends to everything below the 
surface. There’s a separate and distinct 
insect allotted to every plant that grows, 
and sooner or later he will get around 
to attend to your crop. He is like the 
installment collector, something may 
happen to delay him, but his coming is 
sure. 

One by one, our various plantings 
went the way of all things terrestrial ; 
the rabbits got the peas, the cut-worms 
severed tomato plants, beans, and cab- 
bages in their infancy, striped bugs by 
the.million came and made a clean up 
of our potato patch, even ate the weeds; 
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hungriest outfit of bugs in South Dakota 
I ever saw. 

Then it turned off dry for a couple 
of weeks, after which we had a hot 
wind that blew for two days and nights. 

It ceased the night of the eighteenth 
of July; on the morning of the nine- 
teenth we had no more corn crop than 
an Eskimo buried in his igloo at N. Lat. 
80° on New Year’s day. Our field 
had curled up and turned to fodder, 
and mighty poor fodder at that. The 
sugar cane went, too; the grass, even 
the weeds; everything but the turnips, 
and one cannot live on turnips alone, 
not even a mule. 

It was Kibbey’s turn to look rueful. 
The mules, already thin to transparency, 
began to regard us so reproachfully 
that we conversed in whispers when 
near them; the pig squealed throughout 
his waking hours. 

“We will have to retrench,” said Kib- 
bey. “This unforeseen contingency 
will retard us; we must cut expenses.” 

“Cut out eating, entirely, you mean?” 
I inquired. “That’s our only expense ; 
we have no clothes; look at me, I’m just 
about ready to go in hiding.” 

“Fastidiousness in dress is a mocker,” 
said Kibbey. “Fashion appeals only to 
the empty headed. But eat we must, or 
we lose our ambition. However, I 
would suggest that we choose a diet of 
simpler things, temporarily. For in- 
stance, instead of sugar at five cents a 
pound we can substitute molasses at 
twenty cents a gallon; instead of wheat 
flour, cornmeal; instead of smoked 
bacon, dry salted pork butts; coffee we 
can forego entirely.” 

I did not contest the matter. My 
thoughts had strayed far away to a 
cool vista of city street in the pleasant 
evening; to a girl, in the daintiest of 
white, with a fluff of lace at her throat; 
to a pavilion under great trees whose 
green leaves rustled, where a velvet- 
footed waiter brought tall glasses of 
phosphate or ice cream pyramids. Elin- 
or! It was but a dream. The squeal- 
ing pig was the reality. 

Kibbey hooked up the mules and 
went to town. He brought back a 
twenty pound lard bucket filled with a 
dark liquid he called sorghum molasses ; 
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it did not taste half bad, in fact I rather 
liked it. Kibbey had news to impart. 

“We're to have near neighbors,” he 
said, as we sat on our bench in the stif- 
ling eventide. ‘Adjoining claim east of 
us. And what do you think? They’re 
building a house and a barn on it out 
of real lumber; a three room house with 
glass windows. It'll be just a mile and 
a quarter from here.” 

“What is this plutocrat’s name?” I 
asked. 

“Well, now,” Kibbey returned, “don’t 
you know I forgot to ask. But then it 
isn’t polite to, anyhow, out in this coun- 
try. Never pry into your neighbor’s af- 
fairs is the unwritten law of the West. 
His name is part of his affairs, I take it. 
This man’s got a deal of a pretty wife, 
I'll tell you. Looks as young as a girl. 
The man told me he’s going in for rais- 
ing Angora goats. He thinks this is 
just about Snughaven for goats.” 

I awoke the next morning in the 
dreary gray of dawn. It was a cheer- 
less prospect. Kibbey snored, gurgling 
and chortling in his throat. I remem- 
bered that we had no coffee for break- 
fast. I recalled, in addition, that we 
had just $3.19 in the treasury and Au- 
gust was merging into September. I 
made a resolve. 

I would write a letter to my former 
employer; there was one thing that I 
wanted most in the world at that mo- 
ment, and that was my job and to be 
back in the clattering city. There was 
no reason why I should deceive Kibbey, 
so I told him about it. 

He protested, argued, expostulated, 
and declaimed. 

“Stay on with me, and I'll negotiate 
a loan from my Uncle Ben down in 
Kansas; we'll put the whole hundred 
and sixty in wheat this fall and make 
a killing,” he said. 

I thought of the trouble he had taken 
to explain wheat rust and green bugs 
to me that summer and shuddered. No, 
a little old pay envelope at the end of 
the week was good enough for me. 
Kibbey gave it up at last and helped me 
contrive a letter .of application. ‘There 
were no recriminations or hard feelings; 
Kibbey is the best fellow ever. 

I rode one of the mules to town to 
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IT WAS A STERN CHASE AND A LONG ONE, COUNTING DETOURS. 


post my precious missive. While there 
I had the nerve to send a picture postal 
to Elinor; it bore some flippant message 
like “cheer up, the worst is yet to come” 
and depicted a farmer eating peas with 
his knife or some such weighty problem. 
On the return trip I came back by the 
north road to see the new house Kibbey 
spoke about. I didn’t go near enough 
to get acquainted. I wasn’t going to 
be long in that part of the country any- 
how. ‘The man was putting in window 
frames and his wife was nailing on 
shingles; she wore a sunbonnet and 
seemed to be enjoying it. 

Of course Elinor would never enjoy 
an experience of that kind, I thought, 
but take her in a cozy little flat and I 
imagined she would take a keen inter- 
est in home building. Elinor always 
agreed with me on some things; take 
bric-a-brac, for instance—but that was 
all a thing of the past now. I kicked 
the mule into a trot and returned to 
Kibbey. 

Three weeks fled, as flees a crippled 
snail, before I received a reply to my 
letter to the firm. The familiar card 
in the corner of the envelope filled me 
with a mixture of emotions. It was as 
the glimpse of a sail to the castaway. 
The note within was brief but compre- 
hensive. “Report the fifteenth,” it said. 
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“Salary will be the same as formerly. 
We hand you herewith order for trans- 
portation, good at your nearest railway 
station.” ‘There was a corporation with 
a soul, for you. 

Kibbey rejoiced with me in all sin- 
cerity; he stoutly maintained, however, 
that he had no intention of following 
my example. 

“This claim looks pretty good to me,” 
he declared. “I'll write to my uncle 
Ben.” 

There were a few days to spare be- 
fore the time arrived to bid Kibbey fare- 
well. My goods and chattels were eas- 
ily packed. Nothing remained of the 
treasures I had brought except the pil- 
low and the Chinese tobacco-jar; I 
could carry them under my arm. 

Those were some of the serene days 
Kibbey talked about; they were so 
serene that a funeral would have been 
a diversion. The corn had already 
turned from green to gold; we had only 
the cloud effects remaining to beguile 
us. 

On the last evening but one, I became 
so overcome with sheer weariness that 
I proposed a walk. Kibbey was agree- 
able; we walked the distance of a mile 
or more. We then returned. It was 
very exciting. It was almost a carousal. 

We drew near to the sod domicile 
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which had harbored our hopes and fears 
of the summer. It was a forlorn little 
shack on the prairie, but I viewed it, in 
the gathering dusk, with a certain senti- 
ment. It had been the grave of many 
of my prized possessions. 

“T am positive I closed that door,” 
said Kibbey. “Now I wonder who 
opened it?” 

He had his answer as he spoke. A 
figure appeared in the doorway. We 
were quite near—we went no nearer. 
It was an apparition that peered out. 
It was white and blinked at us ma- 
levolently; its head had no resemblance 
to anything human, but its body was 
clothed in some fantastic garb of yellow 
and blue. The creature whatever it 
was seemed to crawl on its all fours, 
painfully. 

“It’s coming out!” cried Kibbey. 

It was, sure enough. It came out 
with a woof! woof! and a wild rush, 
shedding flakes of some snowy substance 
in a shower. Its voice betrayed it; 
though it looked like no pig on earth, 
we recognized it. It was that auburn 
shoat of ours. 

“Feathers,” said Kibbey. 

“My pillow,” I cried. ‘He’s got it 
on and gone with it.” 

“Never mind,” said Kibbey. “Let’s 
see what he’s been up to.” 

We went in. The interior of the 
sod-house was a shambles. 

“Molasses!” mourned Kibbey. ‘“‘“Mo- 
lasses, feathers, riot, and ruin!” 

His description was inadequate. “The 
stove overturned, the table upset, pots, 
pans, canned goods, bedding, corn meal, 
kerosene, kegs, boxes and buckets in one 
grand chaos. 

“He’s gone with my pillow, I tell 
you,” I howled again and plunged in 
pursuit. 

It was a stern chase and a long one, 
counting detours. The moon came up 
presently and smiled down on our gam- 
bols; the feathers, adhering to the mo- 
lasses-coated marauder, made a shining 
mark of him, but his four legs were all 
in good working order; once I got hold 
of him and while his envelope of mo- 
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lasses made him sticky to the touch, I 
couldn’t hold him. 

So engrossed was I that I noted 
neither time nor direction. I was after 
the pillow cover. A building loomed 
suddenly before us. The pig circled 
and woof-woof-ed to the right. Around 
the corner I ran after him. There was 
the flutter of a woman’s dress. I ‘re- 
membered my manners. 

“Beg pardon,” I apologized. “I am 
trying to catch my pig.” 

The girl stepped out into the moon- 
light. She was laughing. She con- 
tinued to laugh until I drew myself up 
in a sort of sticky dignity. 

“Of all the men on earth,” she said, 
“you are the last one I would hire to 
catch a pig. You're too big and clumsy, 
Rob.” 

“Elinor! Keep away from me, Eli- 
nor,” I cried, pigs and pillows melting 
into moonbeams. “Can’t you see I’m 
all over feathers and molasses? But if 
you come another step, I’m going to kiss 
you.” 


“When brother Charley drew this 
farm,” Elinor said, “I thought it would 
be fun to come and keep house for him 
and help herd goats, but, oh, Rob, it’s 
terrible. I helped build this house. 
My hands are just one large blister. 
And lonely! I’m dying of loneliness. 
And once we ran out of soap. I re- 
ceived your card yesterday. It was 
really an event to get a letter out here.” 

“I’m returning to the city, to-mor- 
row,” I said carelessly. “Does Charley 
need you so very badly?” 

“Hush!” she said. “He’s tired of me 
already. He calls me a quitter.” 

Charley and Kibbey had made plans 
before we left to put in three hundred 
acres of wheat in partnership; Kibbey 
arranged it with enthusiasm. He had 
already moved his blankets and frying 
pans into the new house, before we 
started, Elinor and I, and I took along 
a letter to post addressed to his uncle 
Ben in Kansas. The last thing we 
heard was the pig squealing from the 
goat pens. 
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P= EW of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who crowd the bleachers 
and grandstands ever stop to 
figure out in dollars and cents 
the size of the bills that Amer- 
ica annually foots to carry on 
sport. Our expenditure for this pur- 
pose literally runs into the millions 
every year, our investments into the tens 
of millions. There seems to be no limit. 
Every year sees a huge increase. Never 
in the history of the world has a nation 
been so eager for athletics, cost what 
they may. 

Of course, there is no absolutely ac- 
curate way of getting at the total ex- 
penditures for sport, but I have con- 
sulted experts in each of the great 
groups of sports. They have done their 
best and if they have erred it is probably 
on the side of underestimating. As 
near as each could figure out this is the 
way America must be spending money 
in support of its games. 

Let us start with the greatest of all 
our sports, baseball. Last year it was 
reported that 7,378,108 people attended 
the games of the National and American 
Leagues; in 1908 the figures were 7,- 
069, 122; in 1907 they were 6,136, 547- 
That gives some idea of the rapid in- 
crease. It also tells the story of the 
great cost. 

But this is, after all, only a small part 
of the story. From Puget Sound to 
Key West there are minor teams, too, 
playing perhaps 60,000 times, which 
means 30,000 games. A fair average 
attendance at these games is 800 and at 
that rate you have 24,000,000 spectators. 
Then there are the college games, also, 
and the innumerable other amateur 
teams. Let us say there are 32,000,000 
fans in all. 

Now if the average admission at the 
big league games is fifty cents—and 
seats range as high as $1.50—here you 
have more than $3,689,000, while at 
twenty-five cents for the minor leagues 
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you have at least $6,000,000. Then, in 
addition, the five days of the Pittsburgh- 
Detroit series broke all previous records 
for the world’s championship series. 
Add to that the admissions at college and 
other games and—well, it’s a pretty 
big sport when you can pull nearly 
$10,000,000 a year from the pockets of 
the people. 

It is really more to the point, though, 
to see how vast are the expenditures. 
There is an unwritten law among base- 
ball players that makes them regular 
clams when it comes to telling what 
their salaries are. But rumor has it 
that Hans Wagner receives $12,000 for 
his six months’ work. Many players be- 
sides the managers receive $10,000; $5,- 
000 and $6,000 are fairly common, and 
nearly all the League players get more 
than our college professors, 

In the old days the heroes still talked 
about never got over $1,500 or $2,000. 
To-day not every man_ gets a Hans 
Wagner salary, but the average may 
easily be fixed at $3,000 for the 560 
players on the payrolls of the big 
leagues. Then one has $1,680,000 paid 
out for salaries. In addition there are 
the umpires and the caretakers of the 
grounds and all the host of other em- 
ployees, so that certainly it is under 
the mark to say that all classes receive 
some $2,000,000. 

In the minor leagues there must be 
some 6,000 players—getting all the way 
from glory to $1,500, say an average 
of $750 a year. That means $4,200,- 
000, and if you allow only $300,000 
more for wages of other employees you 
have $4,500,000. That makes a grand 
total of $6,500,000 for salaries and 
wages alone, 

Next let us get down to the cost of 
actual baseball paraphernalia. Any one 
of the teams in the big leagues will spoil 
or lose forty dozen balls in the course 
of a season. They cost $15 a dozen— 
And as 
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there are sixteen teams this means 7,680 
baseballs, or $9,600. If the 400 odd 
minor teams each use a quarter as many 
as the big leagues, ten dozen, they pay 
$60,000 a year for 48,000 balls. Thus 
there is spent about $70,000 a year for 
55,080 baseballs for the leagues alone. 

Bats are another item; they cost at 
least $1.50. A big league team uses 
about seventy-five a season, which means 
$1,800 for the sixteen teams. If the 400 
minor teams use only thirty bats they 
pay $18,000 and that means a total of 
about $20,000 a year for bats. 

Uniforms also come high. A player 
in the big leagues must have two of 
them a year. Uniforms cost them about 
$15 apiece and as there are some 560 
players, that means $16,800. Even if 
only two thirds of the 6,000 minor 
league players wear uniforms that 
would be 4,000 at, say, at least $10, 
making in all $40,000. So you can 
figure on nearly $57,000 for uniforms. 

Gloves are expensive. They cost 
about $7 and a player will wear out 
two a season, or $7,840 for the big 
leagues. If two thirds of the little 
leaguers wear gloves that adds over 
$50,000, so that $55,000 for gloves is 
not too high an estimate. 

If we allow two pairs of shoes to each 
player at the regular price of $8 the 
shoe bill is about $9,000 and, as the 
minor players have to be shod also, that 
brings the bill up to $105,000 in all. 
Catcher’s masks and chest protectors 
add another $50,000. 

As for hotel bills, the big players 
must spend at least $3 a day, which for 
all the 560 players during six months 
of the season means over $300,000, 
while if the minor league players spend 
only half as much a day for their 4,000 
players you have them getting away 
with over .$1,000,000, making in all 
$1,300,000. This, of course, comes out 
of their salaries and shouldn’t be reck- 
oned twice. It is only mentioned on 
account of its size. 

As for traveling expenses, place them 
at $10 a week for the jumps of the big 
players from city to city, making $14,- 
560 for them. If only half as much is 


spent by each man in the minor leagues 
it means 


$520,000—in all $534,000. 
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Railroad expenses as well as meals, 
making in all perhaps $2,000,000, come 
out of the salaries that are paid the 
players. 

Thus if you recapitulate you will find 
the expenditures to be: 








Salaries.................. $6,§00,000 
TONE Loe sac bailar nck "70,000 
MMR Seg sa Srecwsa’ asin, Wa 20,000 
ee a 57,000 
oS ee ee 55,000 
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a 50,000 
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Therefore the total expenses must be 
about $7,000,000. 

If that seems large, remember we 
haven’t figured in the amateur players 
at all. Indeed, there seems to be no 
way to getat them. The largest base- 
ball league in the world is that of the 
Public Schools Athletic League of New 
York with over one hundred teams. All 
you can say of the amateur teams is 
that they are more numerous than the 
professional and go to swell the ex- 
penses of baseball considerably. 


Money in College Baseball 


There are the college teams also. 
Yale spent on baseball in 1909 $29,041 
and Harvard $13,809. Princeton took 
in $24,604 on baseball and spent $15,- 
598 of it, the balance going to support 
other sports. Pennsylvania appropriates 
about $10,000 for baseball. Cornell 
baseball cost $11,321 and Columbia 
spent $3,475. There are, according to 
the figures of the Carnegie Foundation, 
622 institutions of higher learning and 
one might very properly guess that 500 
of them had baseball teams, if not all. 
If the average. expenditure for all 
causes was only $1,000 a team, that 
would bring the college expenditure up 
to half a million. And still you haven’t 
figured in the high school and academy 
teams, the Y. M. C. A., Army and 
Navy teams, and hundreds of others. 

There can be no doubt that America 
spends every year over $12,500,000 on 
baseball, figuring the cost of professional 
baseball to the public at $10,000,000. 

As for the investment in the national 














game, it is equally hard to get at, but 
it is capitalized high. Baseball as a 
mere business is of no slight importance 
compared to other businesses. The 
franchise of the New York Baseball 
Club is rated in value at $2,000,000; 
those of the Chicago and Pittsburgh 
clubs (of the National League) at $1,- 
000,000 each. The Brooklyn Baseball 
Club is rated at $500,000. It is no 
venture to say that in the eight clubs of 
the National League alone $7,000,000 is 
represented in franchises and plants. 
Similar estimates might apply to the 
American League. 

Merely the baseball parks of the 
whole sixteen clubs average $200,000 in 
value. If the minor leagues are taken 
into consideration it would be no extrav- 
agant statement to assert that baseball 
in this country is capitalized at $25,- 
000,000. 

Crowds of from ten to thirty thou- 
sand occur frequently at the big foot- 
ball games at the height of the season. 
Some idea of what is taken in can be 
gained from the fact that Yale’s re- 
ceipts from football are over $70,000, 
Harvard’s $88,000, while Princeton 
takes in about $50,000, and Cornell over 
$40,000. Probably the cost of the specta- 
tors of only the end-of-the-season games 
throughout the country is close to a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Twenty years ago Yale used to spend 
less than $3,000 on her football eleven. 
To-day that wouldn’t pay for the uni- 
forms. Yale with its proverbial pre- 
eminence on the gridiron spends $46,- 
234. Harvard reports spending $31,078, 
Princeton $25,000, Cornell $21,200, 
and Pennsylvania $25,000. Thus for 
five universities alone the expenses total 
$148,500, five institutions out of the 
total of 622. 

For these five, that is an average of 
$29,000 a year. There are several 
others in the East and West that come 
up to this average, but if we suppose 
the fifty largest institutions spent each 
$10,000, there we have an expenditure 
of half a million. If only 400 of the 
remaining institutions maintained foot- 
ball teams costing an average of only 
$1,000 a year, an expenditure that 
doesn’t go very far among twenty-two 
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players of varsity and scrub, that would 
mean another $400,000. Here is very 
nearly a million dollars a year spent on 
college football. With the preparatory 
school teams it would not be surprising 
if academic football cost $1,500,000 a 
year. And even that doesn’t include a 
vast number of amateur football players 
all over the country. 

There is another way of getting at 
the expenditure. As in baseball, let us 
go through piecemeal what a player 
must have. 


Little Things That Count 


Trousers cost from 85 cents to $4 or 
$5, the usual price being $2.50. Jack- 
ets, if worn at all, cost from 40 cents 
to $1.50. Jerseys are absolutely neces- 
sary; they cost from $1.50 to $3 and 
even higher when made to order as 
many are. The sweater varies from 
$2.50 to $4 and $6. Some players 
wear ordinary stout shoes, but most of 
them wear special shoes costing from 
$4 to $7.50, with stockings from 50 
cents to $1.75 a pair. 

Then there are shoulder and elbow 
guards, respectively, 50 cents, $1, and 
$2.50; and 50 cents and $1. Head 
guards vary from $1.50 to $3 and $5; 
shin guards from 40 cents to $1.50 and 
$2. Then there are ankle braces at 50 
cents and nose guards at $1.50. 

Add up these items and you will be 
surprised at the cost of an outfit. At 
the very cheapest you get $8.75. But 
few have the cheapest. The medium 
price comes to about $21.75, while the 
highest price runs over $37.25 and up 
to whatever one has to pay for an outfit 
made to order, as many are. A compe- 
tent expert in the sporting goods busi- 
ness told me that for the average col- 
lege, high school, and academy player 
$15 a season was certainly a low aver- 
age expenditure. 

Now let us see the number of players. 
If only five hundred universities, col- 
leges, and business schools play football, 
as is quite likely, with an average of 
only forty players for each squad—that 
would cover varsity, scrub, freshman, 
class, and club elevens as well as players 
originally on the squad and dropped off 
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during the season—you have at least 
20,000 college players. 


Then the enrollment of high schools 


and academies, public and private, is 
some 962,000, at least half of whom 
are boys. If only one in ten of these 
boys plays or plays at football, either on 
the regular or scrub teams, this means 
some 48,000 more players. 

Town and city football teams are be- 
coming more common every year with 
us, as in England, including also the 
innumerable teams of athletic clubs. 
There are over 930 cities in the United 
States with over 5,000 inhabitants, but 
suppose only one quarter of them have 
athletic club or town teams, with scrub 
teams to practice against and furnish 
substitutes. That means over 5,000 
more players. 

Football is being taken up actively 
by the Army and Navy. There is 
great rivalry among the crews of vari- 
ous ships and the Navy Department 
has thought so well of the game as an 
exercise that it digs down into the offi- 
cial pocket every year and allows each 
ship a certain amount for football 
equipment. Also the Army has for a 
long time unofficially recognized the 
game and scarcely a post but has one or 
two teams. There must be at least 
1,000 players in each branch of the serv- 
ice, say 2,000 men in all. 

Thus we have playing football : 


CONDO DIAGETS so iow sssi-cccos ss 20,000 
High schools and academies. ... 48,000 
‘Towns and ClUDS, ... 6.056666 6 5,000 
AtMy ON GAVY....565.0<50%.: 2,000 

Me sckaciannanncsantees 75,000 


‘At the low average of $15 cost for 
each player, this means an expenditure 
yearly of $1,125,000. 

But that does not include another 
very considerable item. ‘There are in 
the country some 19,000,000 children of 
school age and among them, as in New 
York and other cities, many grammar 
schools have football teams, especially in 
the Middle West. A low estimate 
would be that of, say 9,500,000 boys, 
one in every fifty plays football more or 
less, 190,000. Of course they pay noth- 
ing like $15 for equipment. ‘There are 
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sporting goods and mail order houses 
that make a specialty of supplying the 
“kid trade” as it is called, and some of 
them sell outfits as low as $2. If we 
adopt this lowest price as the standard, 
then the kids pay some $380,000 a year. 

This seems to indicate that for foot- 
ball equipment alone America must 
spend in all about $1,505,000 a year, 
a million and a half without counting 
in numerous Y. M. C. A. and other 
teams, the vast amount of Rugby played 
on the coast, the increase of “soccer,” 
and the popularity of the sport among 
our citizens of Gaelic blood. 

As for the other expenses of the game 
it is only possible to get at them in the 
most general way. Yale uses two hun- 
dred footballs a year and many other 
large colleges use almost as many, for to 
use an old football in practice may mean 
losing a game on a fumble later. The 
regulation football costs $5 and a total 
expenditure of $75,000 by the 161 
colleges listed in the Football Guide is 
not beyond reason. If these same col- 
leges, which may be assumed to be more 
than ordinarily interested in the game 
to get their schedules published in the 
Guide, spend on the average $500 for 
training tables, and many of them spend 
five times that, here is another item of 
$80,500. 


Coaches Must Be Paid 


There are 143 coaches mentioned in 
the Guide and if they receive an aver- 
age of $500 a season, that also would 
mean $80,500. As all teams play out- 
of-town games, they must average much 
over $500 each for traveling, hotel bills, 
and meals. ‘The expenses of the large 
teams in this respect would open your 
eyes, with private cars and all sorts of 
conveniences. But at $500 this item is 
$85,500, and if you will look through 
some of the football budgets you will 
see how unexpected and costly are the 
many other items, easily running up to 
another $80,500. 

Even this estimate indicates an ex- 
penditure of $383,000, and if the other 
colleges spend only one half as much as 
these enthusiastic 161, that would 
cause the bill to jump to $574,000. 
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And yet we have only considered the 
expenditure, outside of equipment, for 
some 20,000 college players out of the 
total of 75,000 players. 

So far the expenditure for equipment 
by all players and for other things by 
the 20,000 college players is $2,079,000. 
If all the other teams spend only half 
a million dollars on the other expenses 
besides equipment it is probably a con- 
servative estimate to put the cost of 
football to America at $2,500,000 a 
year. 

As for the cost of football to the 
crowds of spectators, the mere paying 
of an admission fee just begins it. 
Hotels and carriages, banners and all 
sorts of things carry the cost upward. 
If thirty thousand people go to a game 
against Princeton or Harvard on Yale 
Field, the $60,000 admissions only be- 
gin to tell the story of what they spend. 
For instance, not long ago the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford made 
public the returns of its football busi- 
ness, amounting to not less than $120,- 
000, or nearly double the average day’s 
passenger trafic. Within a few hours 
120 trains with 30,000 or more people 
must be handled. 


Capital in Football Fields 


Moreover, there is the matter of in- 
vestments in football fields and build- 
ings. The Harvard Stadium has cost 
approximately $350,000 and it is impos- 
sible to estimate what is invested in 
other ways. A recent report of the 
committee in charge of the new Cornell 
Alumni Athletic Field showed $60,000 
already subscribed and $40,000 needed 
to complete the plans, while Percy Field 
represents an investment of $25,000 al- 
ready. The investment in Franklin 
Field at Pennsylvania is something like 
$350,000, including much real estate 
and several buildings for athletes. 

Yale Field represents a large ‘invest- 
ment and several thousand dollars a 
year go into its improvement and up- 
keep. South Field at Columbia was 
recently improved at a cost of $25,000 
in permanent improvements, while as 
for its real value it ranges into the 
millions, since it is among the most val- 
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uable sites in Greater New York. At 
Princeton are Osborne and Brokaw 
Fields with several buildings on the 
former. Indeed, it is a poor college 
nowadays which hasn’t at least $100,- 
00O invested in an athletic field. If 
there are only twenty-five such colleges 
that would mean an investment of two 
and a half millions. 

Of course football and baseball are 
sports where the gate receipts come 
pretty close to paying the expenses and 
naturally the expenses are large. How 
is it with the sports that have no gate 
receipts that may be said to be sports 
for sport’s sake? Take golf, for ex- 
ample. 

Arthur Pottow, publisher of Golf, 
estimates that there are about 500,000 
regular and occasional golf players in 
the United States. He places the aver- 
age of club dues, fees, etc., at about $50 
a year, and if only one fifth of these 
players are actual members of golf clubs 
that would mean a cost of $5,000,000 a 
year to them. 

Since golf balls cost from $6 to $9 a 
dozen and clubs range around $2 and 
$2.50, he figures that the average player 
will use perhaps two dozen balls a sea- 
son and with the new clubs he buys will 
not spend under $20. If only one fifth 
of the golf players do that it means an 
expense of about $2,000,000. Nor does 
that take into account such things as 
golf shoes at $5 a pair and all the other 
incidentals of the paraphernalia. Yet 
here we have an expenditure of some 
$7,000,000. « 

It might be added that the cost of 
golf balls has increased materially since 
the above was written, so it is a very low 
estimate. 

“Tt’s a hard thing to estimate,” he 
concluded, “but you may say that for 
the average city man who has to go out 
into the country to a club in order to 
play, by the time he has paid his fare, 
lunch, caddy, and all other expenses, he 
can safely expect that a day’s golf will 
cost him practically $5.” If each of 
the 100,000 players who play more or 
less regularly played only five days a 
season that would mean that they spent 
about $2,500,000. As a matter of fact 
they play much more often. 























There are about 1,400 golf courses, 
counting those owned privately and by 
hotels, in the United States. The 
United States Golf Association has a 
membership of 290 clubs and there are 
many outside it. But considering only 
the latter, the investment in golf is 
large. Some of the minor clubs may 
have only $10,000 invested, though that 
is very small and wouldn’t go far on 
even a nine-hole course laid out over 
leased ground with a leased clubhouse. 
Others have investments that run up 
into a quarter of a million or more, 
such as the Chicago Golf Club, the 
Midlothian Country Club, the Morris 
County Golf Club with a clubhouse 
alone worth $75,000, the Brookline 
Country Club, the Nassau Country 
Club which has built a new $100,000 
house, the Philadelphia Country Club, 
the Onwentsia Club, and hosts of 
others equally well known. 

Putting the average investment at 
only $25,000, you have a total invest- 
ment of $7,250,000, to say nothing of 
the money invested in the unallied pri- 
vate and hotel courses, more than one 
thousand of them in all. They should 
at least double the investment and 
would probably bring it up for real es- 
tate, buildings, and permanent improve- 
ments to $15,000,000. 

Tennis is one of the most universally 
played games. Almost everybody who 
goes in for outdoor games plays it a 
little, and it is estimated by S. W. 
Merrihew, editor of American Lawn 
Tennis, that there are 250,000 active 
tennis players in the United States who 
do something more than merely play at 
the game. One of the major expenses 
of the tennis player is for balls. This 
expense ranges all the way from the 
occasional player who uses up two or 
three a season to the several large clubs 
where they will use several hundred in 
a single tournament. Mr. Merrihew 
estimated that not less than $2,000,000 
would be spent annually on tennis balls. 

Rackets cost an average of $5 for a 
pretty fair one, and if only one player 
in ten or fifteen bought one new racket 
a year that would amount to $750,000. 
Tennis shoes cost about $3, though 
many players wear “sneakers” costing 
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$2 or $2.50. Even at $2 this would 


-mean an expenditure of $500,000. As 


for clothes this is purely a matter of taste 
and should be omitted entirely. But 
even here we have an expenditure of 
$3,250,000. 

As for the direct investment of 
money in tennis it varies all the way 
from a net at $4 or $5 and the loan of 
a back lot up to the thousands of dollars 
that are laid out in some of the larger 
and richer country and athletic clubs, 
such as the Germantown Cricket Club 
with its five hundred tennis members, 
the Merion Cricket Club with six hun- 
dred, the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
and others. 

In the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association there are about two hun- 
dred clubs, and as each of them must 
average from one to two hundred mem- 
bers, to say nothing of the numerous 
tennis clubs not allied with the na- 
tional association, it will be evident that 
the estimate of 250,000 tennis players 
is well within the mark. 


$2,500,000 in Tennis Courts 


Generally in these clubs there is an 
average of about one court to ten play- 
ers, so that in the country as a whole 
there must be at least 25,000 courts, 
besides the private courts owned by in- 
dividuals. The grading, marking, erect- 
ing of back stops, and other changes 
necessary cost anywhere from $50 to 
$1,000 as is shown by the expenditures 
of some of the colleges in their budgets 
for tennis. Even if the average cost of a 
court with its maintenance is placed as 
low as $100, the investment in courts 
amounts to $2,500,000, to say nothing 
of lockers and dressing rooms, club 
houses, and other buildings. 

Rowing is another sport which takes 
in few dollars and costs many. Thus it 
cost Yale $19,042 to row three short 
races against Harvard in 1909 and less 
than $4,000 was taken in through the 
observation trains and in other ways. 
Cornell, which has the big name in 
rowing, spent $16,544 directly on her 
navy and took in $8,223, while other 
expenses added $2,000 and other credits 
amounted to only $844, thus making 
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the total expenditure at Ithaca $18,550 
against receipts of $9,067. The deficit 
in the case of college rowing is made up 
out of the surplus revenue of football 
and baseball. 

Harvard spends $12,236 on_ her 
crews, and the expense of running the 
Weld Boat Club, which is over $4,000, 
makes the total figure come up to more 
than $16,000. Pennsylvania appropri- 
ates about $10,000 for rowing, but it is 
certain that much more must be spent 
to boat her crews for Poughkeepsie and 
other contests. Columbia spent $13,500 
in 1908. Wisconsin must spend in the 
neighborhood of at least $12,000 a year 
and Georgetown something like $8,000. 
Then there are the preparatory schools 
like Cascadilla and St. Paul’s that en- 
gage in rowing. 

On the Pacific coast several colleges 
have taken up rowing. Probably $20,- 
00o a year would account for their ex- 
penses. Therefore the colleges alone 
must spend at least $113,000 a year for 
rowing. This does not include Prince- 
ton, which is developing a crew, has a 
coach, and for which Mr. Carnegie ac- 
tually provided the funds to dredge a 
lake for aquatic sports. 


Rowing a Clear Expense 


According to the rowing coach of the 
New York Athletic Club, Mr. E. J. 
Jianini, one of the best authorities on 
rowing in the country, this is what is 
spent during an ordinary year by the 
many boat and rowing clubs. The 
New York Athletic Club itself ex- 
pended about $5,000. On the Harlem 
the Nassau Boat Club, the Harlem 
Rowing Club, the Metropolitan Boat 
Club, the Bohemian Boat Club, the 
Nonpareil Rowing Club, the Union 
Boat Club, and the Wyanoke Boat 
Club combined, must have spent over 
$10,000, while the other clubs about 
New York, the Wahnita Rowing Club, 
the Seawanhaka Boat Club, and the 
Crescent Athletic Club spent over 
$4,000. 

Down in Philadelphia, where rowing 
is a preéminent sport, the Vesper Row- 
ing Club, the Malta Rowing Club, the 
Quaker City Barge Club, the Crescent 
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Rowing Club, the Fairmount Boat 
Club, and the West Philadelphia Row- 
ing Club probably put in $25,000 a year. 
In Boston the Boston A. A. and the 
Riverside Rowing Club spend about 
$6,000. 

The Detroit Boat Club last year 
spent nearly $5,000 and all the rest of 
the country where rowing is a sport 
could not have spent less than $25,000. 
Thus for the rowing clubs the expenses 
in a representative year were $55,000, 
perhaps much more. For there are be- 
tween seven and eight hundred clubs 
that have membership in the National 
Association of American Oarsmen. 

As for investments, the Detroit Boat 
Club has the finest building for rowing 
in the world and there is something 
like $80,000 invested in it. The New 
York Athletic Club has an $18,000 
boathouse and carries about $12,000 
worth of boats. All the Philadelphia 
clubs have fine stone houses on the river 
front. Probably the average boat club 
has at the very least $2,000 or $3,000 
invested in boats and buildings. ‘Tak- 
ing the lower figure, this means that 
they have a total investment of $1,400,- 
000. Indeed, it is entirely safe to say 
that rowing expenditures every year 
total a quarter of a million dollars and 
that the permanent investment reaches 
at least a million and a half. 

With the possible exceptions of yacht- 
ing and automobiling, polo is the most 
costly of our sports, though it is not so 
widely played as many others. Not 
only do polo fields come high, but those 
“breedy” little ponies that know the 
game by heart sometimes cost as much 
as $1,500 each and have been known to 
sell at three times that amount. There 
was a time when you could get one for 
$100 in the West and they used to cost 
$150 on the cars in the East. But that 
day is long past. Now if a dealer 
doesn’t get from $300 to $1,000 he feels 
that he is headed straight for the poor- 
house. 

Even as recently as 1906, when 
Squadron A of New York took up polo 
they had to pay about those prices. 
Since then prices have been going up 
steadily. At the Foxhall Keene dis- 
persal sale three years ago the average 
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was $1,500 for ten of them. One very 
famous pony, “Express,” was knocked 
down to Paul J. Rainey for $3,100 and 
Harry Payne Whitney has more than 
once paid from $2,000 to $5,000. 

Some players have two or three 
ponies; others have a dozen or twenty 
all told. As there are a score of clubs 
in the Polo Association, like the Mea- 
dowbrook, Lakewood, Myopia, Squad- 
ron <A, Westchester, New Hayen, 
Rockaway, Bryn Mawr, Devon, Phila- 
delphia Country Club, Great Neck, 
Dedham, and others, to say nothing of 
the numerous clubs on the Coast and in 
the Middle West, the number of active 
players in the association is something 
over three hundred with quite as many 
outsiders. If these six hundred players 
had only one pony and paid for him 
only the average price of $750 they 
would have nearly half a million dol- 
lars invested in fine horse-flesh. That 
investment is increasing in value all the 
time, for last year a consignment of 
ponies, including two favorites, estab- 
lished a record price in a sale. The 
string of American ponies that enabled 
the Meadowbrook team to win the cup 
back again from MHurlingham was 
worth over $50,000. 


Nothing Cheap About Polo 


As for polo fields, all of these clubs 
have them and many private individuals 
as well. Mr. H. L. Herbert, who has 
been actively interested in polo from its 
introduction into this country and has 
for years been chairman of the associa- 
tion, has a private polo field at Lake- 
wood and George Gould at Georgian 
Court had four of them marked out, the 
finest of them all being reserved for 
tournaments; this one is said to be the 
best in the world. The funds necessary 
for such a match as that with Hurling- 
ham are amazing, and it is a very low 
estimate which puts the annual cost of 
this “minor” sport at a quarter of a 
million dollars and the total invest- 
ment at fully $1,000,000. 

But it is in track and field athletics 
and the other allied sports of all kinds 
which are played by the athletic clubs 
that we have the most surprising ex- 
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penditures. ‘Take for instance some of 
the most prominent clubs. The New 
York Athletic Club has about $1,500,- 
000 invested in its handsome building 
on Fifty-ninth Street with over $250,- 
ooo in Travers Island. The property 
of the Crescent Athletic Club is valued 
at over $1,000,000; Chicago and St. 
Louis have each clubs that cost well 
over $750,000, while the Boston, II- 
linois, Philadelphia, Seattle, Spokane, 
Olympic, and several other clubs are 
valued at anywhere from a half to three 
quarters of a million. 

Indeed the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States with its 156 clubs 
and 847,000 members has property 
valued at more than $24,279,000 and 
athletic apparatus worth $621,000—ap- 
proximately a $25,000,000 investment. 

As for the vast amount of money that 
is annually laid out for athletic sports 
in the A. A. U., it is almost inconceiv- 
able. The membership, we have said, 
is 847,000, and they are poor clubs 
whose annual dues and other expenses 
do not average over $25 a year for 
members. At even that low figure 
there would be an expenditure for main- 
tenance of some $21,175,000. 

The number of persons actively en- 
gaged in athletics in any form is placed 
at 2,441,500 in the annual reports of 
the Union—including 777,435 swim- 
mers, 8,367 basketball players, 1,482 
wrestlers, 43,307 track and field ath- 
letes, 101 instructors, and 50,651 mem- 
bers using 314 gymnasiums. A man 
can’t do much in a year in any sport on 
an expenditure of $10, but, supposing 
such is the average for these participants, 
that would mean a total for athletic ex- 
penses of $24,415,000. 

Track athletics cost Yale $13,079. 
Harvard laid out $9,991 in track work 
and is spending more and more every 
year in the development of field sports 
in all classes of students. Pennsylvania 
appropriates $9,000 for track athletics. 
It costs Cornell $8,880 against an in- 
come of $3,039 to run track athletics 
and Columbia spends about $4,000. 

Waiving, however, what the colleges 
spend for these sports, the total expenses 
of the amateur athletic clubs, for ,field, 
track, gymnasium, and other sports not 
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mentioned previously, must reach the 
high figure of $45,590,000 a year. 

Even yet we haven’t included all that 
America spends on sport. Certainly 
the playground and the public school 
athletic movements ought to be men- 
tioned. “Here,” says Mr. James E. Sul- 
livan, “we have the foundation being 
laid for the future lovers of sport in 
America.” In another generation 
America, by reason of these movements, 
will be even more of a sporting nation 
than it is to-day. 

In the last year of record there were 
in the United States 836 playgrounds 
covering 709 acres and the annual cost 
of maintenance was $904,102, the ag- 
gregate cost of the grounds themselves 
being placed by the Playground Associa- 
tion of America at $28,534,398. Most 
of this has developed since 1904 and 
every year now it is growing more rap- 
idly than the year before. 

In New York City alone the Public 
Schools Athletic League is in reality the 
largest single athletic organization in the 
world. Strictly speaking it has a couple 
of hundred thousand members. In the 
New York World contest last year, 147 
schools were engaged, some entering as 
high as 1,600 contestants, others as low 
as 300, the average being about 1,000. 
In one contest, therefore, at various 
times and places, nearly 150,000 chil- 
dren competed. The fields of the 
League in the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond represent a total actual 
expenditure of $356,704 and the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has 
granted half a million dollars to be 
spent for this purpose. 

Hockey, basketball, lacrosse, and the 
other minor sports such as fencing, 
cricket, and a host of others must result 
in an expenditure of a million dollars 
more, for they are minor only in compar- 
ison with the vast size of the sports that 
overshadow them. The investment is 
impossible even to guess at. 

No one really knows how much cap- 
ital is invested directly in the sporting 
goods business, but it turns itself over 
rapidly. The United States Census for 
1905 gave a capitalization of $4,250,000 
for only 52 establishments employing 
4,260 men. That was only for a limited 
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area investigated and in the five years 
since then the business has greatly ex- 
panded. 

Let us run over the expenditures and 
investments in sport: 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


AMR 2 So Pc eiicoucte ys $12,500,000 
PMMOMRMREL «55:5 oll oO sis why ars 2,500,000 
OT | earn pe eeree 7,000,000 
ME yay cc a sine tee ee 3,250,000 
Polo 250,000 


Athletic League........ 
| EEE TE 250,000 


Track Athletics, etc...... 45,590,000 
Hockey, Cricket, Lacrosse, 

Mie neues nas sean 1,000,000 

LO Ges ee ee $73,340,000 


PERMANENT INVESTMENT 


Athletic Clubs........... $25,000,000 
PURVRTOUNGS,... 550005000 28,500,000 
Sporting Goods Business... 4,250,000 
Athletic Fields 

ios & Saree 500,000 

ee ee ee 2,500,000 
Baseball Clubs.......... 25,000,000 
RSE MAUD. ss cccccwewece 15,000,000 
Tennis Clubs............ 2,500,000 
PONDS kcciseassssvcseces J2LACROROO 
DRE sa ocakcansawsenx 1,500,000 

TOCA so s:50s00< 00 +5 sf lOS, 750000 


It may be interesting also to see what 
the total college expenditure is for six of 
the leading institutions: 


WOMB E55 Mace Law woes $111,000 

DRONE Shs witness wae nian 101,000 

CUMIN sag pa tss'e se eee 75,000 

O), 0 Er. CODOUE). 06s sess 57,000 

oo. RS OE rere 63,000 

Columbia... ... 0.0... casas 29,000 
Twenty years ago no one ever 


dreamed of anything like an annual ex- 
penditure for sport of over $73,000,000 
and an investment of over $105,000,000. 
Yet to-day those who are feeling the 
sporting pulse say that the fever has 
only just begun. 

We have only commenced to realize 
the growth of this most remarkable fea- 
ture of modern life—the work and 
money that goes into its play. Looking 
over the serious faces of a large congress 
on play recently, a speaker expressed 
the feeling aptly: “We have set our- 
selves to play with a grim determina- 
tion.” 

























TWO ON THE TRAIL 
Ly Hulbhers Fo a oy 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe 


CHAPTER XIX 
Just in Time 


HEY could joke for each 

other’s benefit, but pri- 

vately neither attempted 

to disguise from himself 

what a desperate pass 

they had reached. Each 
night after they parted Natalie would 
lie staring wide-eyed at the fire and 
ceaselessly reproaching herself for hav- 
ing drawn Garth into the sad tangle of 
her own life, while he, tossing on his 
blankets on the other side of the par- 
tition, blamed himself no less bitterly 
for having allowed her to run into 
danger and wrung his exhausted brain 
for an expedient to save her. 

A little beleagured garrison watching 
its small store lessen day by day and 
counting the crumbs—this is the situa- 
tion of all to try the soul. But a gar- 
rison is always buoyed up by the hope 
of succor, and Garth and Natalie could 
expect none. On the other hand, there 
was no possibility of treachery within 
this garrison ; no need to measure out the 
rations, or to guard the store; for each 
was jealous of the other’s having /ess, 
and each sought to give away his share. 

There was no variety in those days. 
They waited in vain for an attack—even 
longed for it, for behind their walls the 
odds would be more nearly equal. But 
the other party knew this too and pre- 
ferred to starve them out. Garth’s 
snares yielded nothing in four days; the 
only fresh food they ate during that time 
was a fish he caught with a line set at 
night in the lake. Their stores were 
reduced to a few handfuls of flour and 
a little tea. Meanwhile their enemies 
feasted insolently all day about their 
fire; this siege was child’s play for them, 
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they were so perfectly sure of their prey 
in the end. g 

There tame a night at last when 
Garth and Natalie no longer cared to 
keep up the show of joking; they liked 
to be quiet instead and they instinctively 
drew close together. They sat in the 
inner room; her head dropped frankly 
on his shoulder and her hand lay in his. 
It made his heart ache to see how thin 
it was, but her spirit was still strong. 

“Garth!” she said suddenly, “let’s 
make a break for it! Anything would 
be better than this!” 

He shook his head. “No go! dear- 
est,” he said. “I’ve been over that, over 
and over it, every night for a week!” 

“Couldn’t we start down the lake in 
the canoe?” she said, “and make our 
way from some point below? We 
would cover our tracks that way and 
gain time. You have a rough map and 
a compass.” 

“They would discover in the morn- 
ing that the canoe was gone,” he said. 

“They might not miss it for a day or 
two.” 

“They have the smoke of our fire to 
go by too.” 

“They’re careless. We might get a 
good start.” . 

“Dearest, even if we had many days’ 
start, they know we must make for the 
settlement. How easy it would be to 
head us off!” 

“But it might succeed,” was all she 
could say. 

“It’s seventy-five miles,” he said sad- 
ly. “You're not strong yet. How 
could you walk it, without food to sup- 
port you on the way?” 

“You have your gun,” she said faintly. 

“There’s no hunting on the open 
prairie for a man on foot!” 

Natalie dropped her head back on his 
shoulder and said no more. 
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Garth’s face grew grimmer and grim- 
mer in the firelight. “Do not lose 
heart,” he said at last, in a gentle voice 
that was strangely at variance with his 
terrible eyes. “Matters will take a 
turn to-morrow; I promise you that.” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“I’m thinking it out,” he said evasive- 
ly. “I'll tell you when it’s pieced to- 
gether.” : 

‘She was too weary to question him 
further. In the darkness of his own 
room, he faced the thing. There was 
to be no sleep for him this night. The 
alternative had been there from the first, 
but hitherto he had averted his eyes 
from it, hoping against hope. Now it 
could be put off no longer. It was Na- 
talie’s life against theirs, and through- 
out the hours of the night he steeled 
his heart to launch five souls into eter- 
nity—two of them the souls of women. 
Rina he knew would be transformed 
into a tigress by the death of Mabyn; 
so even Rina, whom Natalie loved, 
must go too. He found himself dwell- 
ing with horror on the harmony of her 
beauty, the deep fire of her eyes, the 
soft play of color in her cheeks—which 
he was to mar! 

Supposing he succeeded, the dreadful 
consequences were painfully clear to 
him ; the hideous noise it would make in 
the world when they got out; the ugly 
look it would have, with no one to bear 
out his story but Natalie—and her law- 
ful husband among the dead! Grylls’s 
lying letter had shown him how easy it 
would be to paint that side of the story 
in the colors of justice. For himself 
Garth cared nothing, but the thought of 
Natalie the sport of the world of mali- 
cious tongues maddened him. But there 
was no help for it; it had to be done. 

His plan was simple in the extreme. 
He intended to cross the lake in the 
canoe, land well beyond Mabyn’s camp, 
and fire the grass to the windward of 
the shack. No rain had fallen in weeks, 
the grass was as dry as tinder, and the 
old bleached shack itself was almost as 
inflammable as gunpowder. He had, 
moreover, a small quantity of oil among 
the things seized from Mabyn. The 
night itself seemed to speak for the deed ; 
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it was as dark as Erebus, and there was 
a blustering, raw wind from the north, 
presaging snow. 

After starting the fire, he meant to 
climb the rising ground behind and when 
they ran to beat out the flames he would 
pick them off one by one. His gun 
would shoot as fast as he could think; 
he might get all five then. And if any 
regained the hut, they would soon be 
driven out again. Whichever way they 
ran, Garth could run as fast on the 
higher ground and none of them was 
such a shot as he. Grylls first; then 
Mabyn; then the breeds. He meant to 
wait until dawn, so that if any escaped 
the radius of the fire he could get them 
by daylight. 

When his watch showed half-past 
four—the dawn was much later now— 
he arose to start and called Natalie to 
bar the door after him. He told her 
he was going merely to look about and 
that she must not worry if he was not 
back until daylight. Natalie was scarce- 
ly awake. He yearned mightily to take 
her soft, sleepy form in his arms for 
once before they were imbrued, but he 
dared not, knowing she would instantly 
interpret the act as a possible farewell. 

When she closed the door behind him, 
he felt as one lost to hope. 

As he grasped the canoe, preparatory 
to pushing it off, he suddenly became 
aware through his sharpened senses—he 
could not have said how—that some 
one was very near him. He dropped 
noiselessly to one knee and, unslinging 
his gun, waited. The wind was making 
confusing noises and he could not be 
sure. The suspense became too great to 
be borne in silence. 

“‘Who’s there?” he said sharply. 

There came a strange, new, and yet 


familiar voice out of the darkness: 
“Garth, is that you?” 
His heart began to beat wildly. 


“Who are you?” he answered. 
“Charley!” returned the voice with 
the boyish break in it. 
They sprang to their feet simultane- 
ously, not ten paces apart in the grass. 
“I’ve brought you grub!” sang the 
boy. “How’s Natalie?” 
In an instant they were in each other’s 
arms. <A swift reaction passed over 
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Garth; his knees weakened under him; 

he clung to the boy’s shoulders and 

lowered his head. 
“Oh, thank God! 


murmured. 


Thank God!” he 


CHAPTER XX 
The Broken Door 


Sty beat recklessly on the 
cabin door crying: “Natalie! 
Natalie! Good 
news!”” She was not long 
in opening. “See! What 
I’ve brought you back!” he 
shouted. 

They slammed the door 
shut and together 
pulled Charley in 
by the light of the 
fire. 

“Charley! Char- 
ley!” cried Natalie, 
quite beside herself 
with delight, and 
flinging her free 
arm around his 
neck, she pressed 
her lips full on his. 

The honest full- J 
moon face of the 
boy turned as red 
as a peony, but his 
arms closed around 
her too, with a right good will, and it 
was Natalie in the end who was obliged 
gently to disengage herself. 

They all talked at once; they laughed 
and wept in concert. As soon as they 
finished shaking hands all around, they 
began again. Whenever Garth was at 
a loss to express his feelings, he whacked 
Charley between the shoulders until the 
boy coughed. In the end, speech failing 
them completely, they whooped and 
capered about the shack like wild things. 

“T say!” said Garth suddenly. “We're 
giving ourselves away nicely! The 
news has reached Mabyn and Grylls by 
this time.” 

They quieted down. 

“Tell us your adventures, 
dear,” said Natalie. 

“I’d better bring my stuff in first,” 
said he. 


Charley, 
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THEY SAT IN THE INNER ROOM; HER HEAD DROPPED 
FRANKLY ON 


HIS SHOULDER. 


“Where is it?” Garth asked. 

The boy unslung a bundle from his 
back. “Thought you might be hungry, 
so I brought enough for a couple of 
squares,” he said; “sugar, and bacon, 
and flour. And, say, I thought some- 
thing fancy would go down good so 
there’s a tin of sardines and a box of 
biscuits.” 

“Oh! you darling!” said Natalie. 

Charley was much embarrassed. 
“The rest of the stuff’s cached two miles 
down the shore,’ he went on hastily. 
“T’'ll trot along and bring it in.” 

“Take the canoe,” said Garth, 
they can’t hold you up.’ 

“What will I do with the horses?’ 
asked Charley. 

This was a problem. 
Garth asked. 

“Three.” 


“and 


“How many?” 
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“How will we keep them out of 
Grylls’s hands?” 

“Why wait at all?” asked Natalie. 
“Let us all get in the canoe and start for 
home. It will take me just five min- 
utes to get ready!” 

But Garth shook his head. “You 
can’t ride above a walk yet,” he said. 
“Tt would mean a running fight all the 
way. The odds are still too great 
against us in the open!” 

“The fellows from the Settlement 
promised to come look for us in a week 
if we weren’t home,” said Charley. 

“Good!” said Garth. “Then we'll 
wait for them!” 

“And the horses?” said the boy anx- 
iously. ‘“They’re not much to brag 
about, but I’m in debt a hundred bones 
for them.” 

Garth clapped him on the back again. 
“Don’t you worry about that, old boy!” 
he cried. “The debt is mine! Tell you 
what we'll do,” he added, “we'll bring 
them up here and swim them off to the 
island. There’s forage enough over 
there for a day or two, and they will be 
right under our eyes!” 

They set off immediately in the canoe 
and it was all accomplished as planned. 
Charley brought the precious grub back 
by water, out of Grylls’s possible reach, 
while Garth drove the horses in over the 
trail at a smart pace. Nothing hap- 
pened en route; it was probably all done 
before their adversaries had time to plan 
an attack. They swam the horses to the 
island and were both back in the shack 
before it was light enough to aim a gun. 

Breakfast followed ; and such a break- 
fast! They both helped the one-armed 
cook. ‘There was bannock light and 
snowy, bacon fried crisp—‘tbreakfast” 
bacon, very different in the North from 
plain “bacon”—fried sardines—delecta- 
ble morsels!—coffee and jam. All the 
delicious things Garth and Natalie had 
dreamed of paled beside this homely re- 
ality. Each of the three was delighted, 
moreover, to see the others eat; Charley 
especially at the sight of the good he 
had brought could scarcely stop grinning 
to chew. 

Afterwards he had to be told all that 


had happened and he in return related _ 


his adventures. 
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“Tell you what! I was sore when 
Garth sent me back!” Charley began. 
“What’s the use! I thought. I can’t do 
any work, not knowing what’s come of 
them. In the end I just didn’t go back. 
I had all kinds of crazy ideas about fol- 
lowing you along the trail, but at last 
I thought maybe I could be some real 
use by hanging round the Settlement, 
and keeping an eye on Nick Grylls. 
And I did. 

“Say, he really was knocked out all 
right, all right. They carried him in 
from the lake, and the sisters nursed 
him in the convent. Construction of 
the brain he had, or something like that. 
Seems he got up when he first come to 
on the shore, walked ten miles, and then 
collapsed right near Grier’s point. But 
they kept that low. Hooliam gave out 
a great story, how a great storm came 
up on the lake, and how Nick fell over- 
board, and so on, and so on. Garth 
wasn’t mentioned in it at all! 

“Long before Nick was able to be 
around, he sent down for Mary Co-que- 
wasa and Xavier, and then I knew there 
was more mischief brewing. Say, those 
two are the toughest of the whole tough 
bunch. They say Xavier is Mary’s son. 
All this time I was getting mighty wor- 
ried myself, why you didn’t come back, 
and I was going to look for you any- 
way. However, as soon as he was up, 
Grylls got a big outfit together and 
started over the portage with the two 
breeds. He gave out that he was going 
up to Ostachegan creek—but I knew! 
I got a couple of cayuses on credit and 
a little grub and followed him inside 
three hours. 

“He beat me by a day to the Cross- 
ing and went right through. Over 
there I heard about you from the fel- 
lows, and, say, I was scared for fair, 
when I counted up the grub I knew you 
had and then thought how long you’d 
been away! I hustled and got another 
horse and all the grub they would trust 
me for. I tried my darnedest to get 
some of the fellows to come with me. 
They laughed at me! Said I’d been 
reading too many dime novels—I never 
read any! 

“You see everyone knows Nick Grylls 
so well and nothing like this ever hap- 
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pened before. Jim Plaskett, the police- 
man, would have believed me, but he 
was away. I left a letter for him. I 
lost a couple of good days at the Cross- 
ing over this. The most the fellows 
would say was, if I didn’t bring you 
back in a week, the bunch would ride 
up here. 

“TI was so excited with it all, I lost 
myself like a fool for two days on the 
prairie, and I just ran on the lake by 
accident, yesterday afternoon. Say, I 
almost gave the whole snap away, for I 
came over the hill right above Mabyn’s 
shack. Maybe I didn’t duck in a hurry! 
There was the whole bunch below me! 
Across the corner of the lake, I could 
see this house too. I knew it must be 
yours because it was just built, and it 
had a sort of tenderfoot look to it. Say! 
Maybe I wasn’t glad to see smoke com- 
ing out of the chimney! Oh, no! 

“Well, that’s about all. I took a 
long sweep around the prairie and came 
down at the place where we got the 
horses. I thought they would have you 
watched, so I figured I better wait for 
night before trying to open up commu- 
nications. When she got good and dark, 
I crawled around the shore of the lake. 
But when I got here, I didn’t know 
how in thunder to let you know it was 
me, without bringing down the bunch 
on us. So I decided to lay low till 
morning, and show myself to you, the 
first chance I got. Then Garth came 
out and it was all right!” 

“Just in the nick of time!” said Garth 
grimly. 

“What were you going to do?” asked 
Natalie quickly. 

But he never told her. 


They settled down with what pa- 
tience they could muster to wait for 
their relief. Two days passed without 
any hostile demonstration from the 
camp on the hill, but that their enemies 
kept themselves well informed they had 
the best reason to know, for it snowed 
on the second day, and on the following 
morning there were moccasin tracks 
around the house and the rounded 
marks of two knees under the loophole 
in Natalie’s room. Garth had taken the 
precaution to hang a piece of canvas 
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over the hole, nevertheless the discovery 
made them decidedly uncomfortable. 
Garth nailed a board over the hole, and 
they searched the walls anew for any 
tell-tale crack or hole that might betray 
them. 

It grew warm again, and the snow 
melted off the ground. Frequent ob- 
servations of the other camp taught them 
nothing. This apparent inactivity 
puzzled Garth, since the others must 
know that the game of starving them 
out was blocked with the arrival of 
Charley. They waited in momentary 
expectation of an attack, or a proposal, 
but none came. 

Garth’s only serious anxiety now was 
for the three horses. They must by this 
time have cropped the limited herbage 
of the island and in another day, when 
they began to suffer with hunger, they 
would undoubtedly swim off, and all his 
trouble to save them would be lost. He 
was greatly tempted by the recollection 
of a wide low meadow on the edge of 
the lake below, where the blue-joint 
grass grew as high as a man’s thigh, 
curing naturally in the sun. With an 
hour’s labor, he reflected, he could cut 
enough to last them for a day. 

There was a risk, of course, in depriv- 
ing the cabin of its principal defender 
for even so long, but he would not be 
at any time more than half an hour’s 
journey from them, and Charley ought 
surely to be able to hold the fort for 
that time. In case of an attack it might 
even be an advantage for Garth to be 
on the outside of the cabin, where he 
could flank the attackers with his gun. 

In the end he went, setting off two 
hours before dawn, according to his cus- 
tom. On issuing from the shack, he 
found with some anxiety that the sky 
had become heavily overcast and an east 
wind had sprung up. This would pre- 
vent him hearing so well as he wished; 
however, he considered that if Grylls 
intended a night attack, he would scarce: 
ly wait until so near morning, and he 
kept on. 

His hay gathered, he was on the way 
back when a single, dull sound, coming 
muffled through the night, brought his 
heart into his throat. He paused, but 
no other sound followed, except the song 
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of the water and the sweep of the wind 


through the branches on shore. He re- 
doubled his strokes, filled with a vague 
anxiety, and, pausing only to cast out 
his bundles on the shore of the island, 
hastened back to his camp. He heard 
no other untoward sound, but, crossing 
from the island, he saw that the fire in 
the other camp had died down. This 
had never happened any night before 
and it added to his uneasiness. The in- 
creased chill of the air now heralded the 
approach of dawn, but it was not yet 
any lighter. 

As he landed, the familiar outline of 
his own house, just as he had left it, 
allayed his fears. Everything about the 
camp was still. Cautiously drawing up 
the canoe, he advanced with confidence 
to give the pre-arranged knock on the 
door. His knuckles beat upon the air. 
The door was wide open. 

Then Garth’s heart shriveled in his 
breast and his throat was suddenly con- 
stricted as by deadly fumes. He stag- 
gered in. There was a stale odor of 
gunpowder in the room. 

“Natalie! Charley!” he called in a 
choked whisper. 

The stillness mocked him. 

He ran into Natalie’s room, still 
faintly illumined by the embers on the 
hearth. A glance told him it was empty, 
but he felt with his hands in all the dim 
corners, agonizingly whispering her 
name. There was no evidence here that 
any struggle had taken place. 

Running back to the outer room to- 
ward Charley’s bed, he fell over a body 
lying on the floor. A touch told him 
it was the boy. He disregarded it, until 
he had made sure Natalie was not there. 
Then dragging the body into the inner 
room, he built up the fire. He saw the 
boy was not dead; he could find no 
wound at all on him. He worked des- 
perately to bring him to. 

Charley stirred at last and opened 
his eyes. 

“What happened ?” besought the dis- 
tracted Garth. 

The boy only looked at him stupidly. 

“For God’s sake collect your wits and 
tell me!” he cried. 

Charley, suddenly clutching Garth’s 
raised himself on his elbow. 


arm, 
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“Garth!” he cried wildly. 
Where is she?” 

“God knows!” groaned Garth. 

Terrible recollection returned to the 
boy’s eyes. He sat up dizzy and nau- 
seated. “I remember now!” he stuttered. 

“Quick! Quick!” implored Garth, 

“Tt was a little while after you went,” 
Charley continued, getting it out with 
difficulty. “Natalie came and shook 
me. She said she heard a sound out- 
side... . We waited and listened—a 
quarter of an hour it seemed. .. . We 
heard nothing. ... Then suddenly, 
with one big crack, the door flew open. 
They drove a log against it....I 
couldn’t tell how many came in—maybe 
three. . . . I shoved Natalie behind me 
in the darkest corner. I had the rifle 
ready in my hands. . . . They dropped 
to the floor when they came in and scat- 
tered. I couldn’t tell where they were. 
. . . I don’t know how long it was. 
. . . Suddenly I heard something close 
to—somebody breathing. I fired... . 
In the flash I saw them all; Xavier, 
Mary, and right over me Nick Grylls, 
swinging the butt of his gun... 
Then my head split in pieces . . . and 
you came!” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Garth. 

He picked up his rifle and ran like a 
madman from the cabin. 


“Natalie! 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Blizzard 


ARTH had no conscious design 
in running; his muscles merely 
reacted in obedience to the 

grinding tumult in his brain. His ear- 
drums rang with the fancied sound of 
Natalie’s cries and his eyeballs were 
seared with the picture of her shrinking 
in the brutal hands of Grylls. As he 
crashed through the wood, the little 
branches whipped his face unmercifully 
and the spiny shoots of the jackpines 
tore his clothes. He ran full tilt into 


unyielding obstacles and was flung 
aside, unconscious of the shock. 
Instinctively he sought the other 


camp. He found it deserted, the tent 
gone, the door of the empty cabin swing- 
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ing idly in the wind. He came to a 
stop then and his arms dropped to his 
sides; without knowledge of the direc- 
tion they had taken and without the 
craft to follow their tracks in the grass, 
in his helplessness he hovered on the 
brink of sheer madness. He was sharp- 
ly called back to himself by the sound 
of a faint groan from the edge of the 
cut bank. A tinge of gray had by this 
time been woven into the unrelieved 
blackness. Running toward the sound, 
he found a human form prone in the 
grass and he saw it was a woman lying 
on her face. Grasping her shoulders, 
he rolled her over. It was Rina. 

A tiny hope sprang in his breast. 
Here at least was a clue. 

“Get up!” he said 
roughly. 

She made no an- 
swer. From her 
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in a voice as dull and hopeless as the 
sound of all-day rain in the grass. “I 
say I kill myself. He laugh. He see 
me tak’ bad medicine. He don’ care. 
I fall down. He leave me. I t’ink I 
die then. I ver’ glad. But I tak’ too 
moch and it only mak’ my stomach sick. 
Bam-bye I try to go to lake and jomp 
in—but my head go off!” 

In spite of her unwillingness, Garth 














es 


CHARLEY STIRRED AT LAST AND OPENED HIS EYES. 


limpness and her cold, moist hands, 
Garth apprehended that she was phys- 
ically sick. Partly raising her, he 
poured part of the contents of his flask 


down her throat. She choked and 
turned her head away. 
“Let me be!” she murmured. “Let 


me die!” 

The wildness in Garth’s veins stb- 
sided. Here he had something tangible 
to work upon and his conscious brain 
resumed operations, prompting him at 
first like a small, strange voice at an im- 
mense distance. 

“Tell me what happened!” he said 
hoarsely. “If they have wronged you, 


too, help me to find them, and together 
we'll pay them off!” 
“No! 


I want die!” whispered Rina 





forced more of the stimulant down her 
throat. Presently she was able to sit up. 
She bowed her back and buried her face 
in her crossed arms. 

“Ride with me after them!” urged 
Garth. ‘They have less than an hour’s 
start! We will overtake them at their 
first camp. Rouse yourself!” 

But Rina only shook her head and 
continued to murmur: “He want me 
die! He glad I die!” 

Garth’s desperate need brought craft 
to his aid. “Very well,” he said coolly. 
“T shoot him on sight! Mabyn goes 
first !” 

Rina, touched home, raised an agi- 
tated face. “No! No!” she said trem- 
blingly. “Grylls, him took her—not 
’Erbe’t!” 
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“No matter!” he said, feigning to 
leave her. “Mabyn dies like a dog!— 
unless you come with me.” 

Rina struggled to her knees and 
clutched at him. “Wait a minute!” 
she stammered. 

“Come with me, and I promise you 
his life, if I can save it,” he urged. “I 
will give it to you!” 

She attempted to rise, and he lifted 
her. She stood, swaying dizzily, cling- 
ing to his arm for support. 

“T come,” she said faintly at last. 
“’Tak’ me to the water, then go get your 
horses. When you come back I ride 
with you.” 

She stopped in the cabin and got an 
herb she knew of to restore her. Garth 
then carried her down the hill, and, lay- 
ing her at the brink of the water, where 
she could drink and bathe her face, he 
hastened back to his own shack. 

When, at last they got away, Garth 
overlooked his little party with the eye 
of a commander. It was not a hopeful 
view: three wretched, half-fed beasts he 
had, complaining at the very start under 
their loads, and for his aids an injured 
boy and a sick girl, with one first-class 
weapon and a toy among the three of 
them. This was all he had with which 
to meet and overcome Grylls’s strong 
and well-provided party. The odds 
were so preposterous he put the thought 
out of his head with a shrug. At the 
last there is a moment when the hard- 
pressed commander must wall up his 
brain and let the tide of his blood carry 
him. The daylight revealed Garth’s 
face gaunt and sunken; his lips a grim 
stroke of red; and his eyes contracted to 
two icy points. 

As they climbed the hill Rina said: 
“They got fourteen horse. Nick Grylls 
bring nine, three yours, and two cayuse 
’Erbe’t’s.” 

At the top she halted them, while she 
walked her horse back and forth, search- 
ing the grass. Garth’s eyes meanwhile 
swept the wide, brown, undulating sea, 
seeking in the hollows and the coppices 
for any sign of motion. But the plain 
was as empty of life as the gray sky. 

Rina rejoined him. “They break up 
so we can’t see them so good,” she said 
in her indifferent way. “Seven horse 
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go by the edge of the coulée, southwest. 
Five horse go west. Two horse go 
northwest. Bam-bye I t’ink they come 
together.” 

“What horse was she on?” Garth de- 
manded. 

“Nick Grylls’s big roan,” she an- 
swered. ‘They mak’ a bag for her to sit 
in. She sit one side; Mary Co-que-wasa 
sit the other.” 


“Find the roan’s tracks,” ordered 
Garth. 
Rina shook her head. “I never fol- 


low that horse,” she said. 

“Find the heaviest tracks then!” 

She obediently wheeled her horse and 
searched the turf again, riding around 
them in wide fanlike sweeps, while 
Garth waited with a deadly patience. 
At last she struck off to the northwest, 
calling to them, and Garth and Charley 
spurred after. 

“°Erbe’t, Mary, and her go this way,” 
she said briefly, as they came up. “Nick 
Grylls take six horse west and Xavier 
take four by coulée.” 

“If we can only overtake her before 
the others come up!” muttered Garth. 

Rina, looking at their horses, shrugged 
significantly. 

For half an hour they loped over the 
prairie without speech. A chill, damp 
wind stung their faces. The immense 
and empty plain with its cold shadows 
wore an ominous look under the lower- 
ing sky, a look that clutched at the 
breast. 

“T t’ink it snow bam-bye,” Rina had 
said. 

It would need only snow to complete 
their difficulties. Garth ground his 
teeth and urged his horse afresh up 
every little rise, eagerly searching the 
expanse ahead from the top. A glance 
at last at the stretched nostrils and wet 
flanks of their mounts, told him plainly 
such a pace would be slowest in the end. 
Hardest of all to bear was the necessity 
of going slow. 

“What do you know of their plans?” 
he demanded of Rina. 

She shook her head. ‘They not tell 
me,” she said. “They t’ink I too friend- 
ly for you!” 

Little by little as they rode, the story 
was drawn painfully out. “Soon as 
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Charley come to you, they get ready 
right away,” said Rina. “They catch 
all horses, and keep them up coulée, and 
pack everything. Mary Co-que-wasa 
her go down and watch your house all 
the time, for good chance to tak’ her. 
When you go out she mak’ little fire 
under the bank for signal and Nick 
Grylls and ’Erbe’t and Xavier them all 
go down. They not tak’ me.” 

Garth cursed himself to think 
how he had played directly into 
their hands. 

“I wait, and bam-bye they 
bring her back,” continued Rina 
in her toneless voice. “She ver’ 
quiet. She mak’ no cry. By the 
fire I see her face. It is the face 
of a dead woman.” 

A groan was forced between 
Garth’s clenched teeth. “Did 
they hurt her?” he demanded, 
waiting for the answer as a 
condemned man waits for the 
final stroke. 

But Rina shook her head. 
“Nick Grylls, him tak’ off his 
hat polite,” she said. “ ’Erbe’t 
not say anything to her.” 

He breathed again. “Did 
they refuse to take you along?” he 
asked. 

The stolid brown face was twisted 
with pain again. She lowered her head 
and clung to the horn of her saddle. 
“No,” she said very low. ‘They ’fraid 
to leave me be’ind. But they don’ want 
me. And I want die when I see ’Erbe’t 
with her. They all glad when think I 
to die!” 

Garth forbore to question her further. 

Next morning a fresh blow awaited 
them. Daylight revealed Garth’s mount 
lying dead of exhaustion fifty yards from 
camp. In a wide circle on the neighbor- 
ing heights the coyotes were squatting on 
their haunches, waiting for the sure 
feast. It was colder than the day before, 
and the clouds hung thicker and lower. 
The three of them approached the dead 
animal and looked down upon it stolidly 
and silently. 

Garth set his teeth and laughed his 
harsh note. “I will walk,” he said 
shortly. “I can keep going while you 
are spelling the horses.” 
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““ TAK’ ME TO THE WATER, THEN GO GET 


YOUR HORSES.” 


Charley, for the first time, questioned 
a decision of his leader. “We can’t 
spare an hour!” he said with a dull de- 
cisiveness, in which there was nothing 
boyish. “You have got to keep on 
ahead. Besides, you can’t follow the 
tracks as well as I can, you would lose 
yourself. I will walk.” 

Of two desperate expedients it was 
clearly the better and Garth instantly 
acquiesced. Possessed by a master idea, 
he was incapable of feeling any great 
compunctions at the idea of the injured 
boy setting forth on the prairie alone— 
that would come later. At present he 
stood equally ready to sacrifice Charley, 
or himself, or all three of them together, 
if it would save Natalie. 

The boy doggedly busied himself mak- 
ing a bundle of his blankets and food 
enough to last him three days. The 
rest of his pack was added to the com- 
plaining backs of the other two horses. 

Garth did not neglect to consider 
what he could do to ensure the boy’s 
safety. “Better return to the shack,” 
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he urged. “You can do it in two 
marches. There’s plenty of grub there.” 

But Charley flatly refused. 

“Very well,” said Garth. “I'll leave 
a note for you every time we stop, tell- 
ing you what time we passed. If you 
don’t overtake us to-night or to-morrow, 
I'll leave more grub for you. If we 
don’t catch them in a day or so,” he 
added with a look at the remaining 
horses, “we'll all be in the same boat 
again.” 

It was a grim, brusque leave-taking. 
The boy averted his head as they left 
him to hide the look of despair in his 
eyes. He knew what the lowering, win- 
try clouds portended on the prairie and 
in his heart it was a final farewell that 
he bade them. But he kept his chin up 
and strode manfully after. 

Garth did not suspect what was pass- 
ing in his mind; the city man had never 
seen a snowstorm on the prairie. Top- 
ping every rise, he looked back and 


waved his hat at the plodding figure,’ 


slightly bent under the weight of his 
pack. 

“He’s tough! He'll come through all 
right!” he said to Rina more than once 
—perhaps because he needed secretly to 
reassure himself. 

Rina, pre-occupied with her own 
heavy thoughts, did not seem to care 
either way. 

About ten o'clock they descended in- 
to a considerable coulée whose stony bed 
still contained some standing pools. 
Here, by the water Grylls’s party had 
camped for the night, and the ashes of 
their fire were still warm. From the 
extent of the trampling in the mud it 
was clear the whole party had made a 
rendezvous here, and beyond the coulée 
even Garth had no difficulty in follow- 
ing the trail of the fourteen horses over 
the turf. He rode ahead now; con- 
sulting his compass, he saw that the way 
always led due northwest. 

Some time later his eye was attracted 
by a splash of white in the grass. 
Throwing himself off his horse, he 
pounced upon it. It was a plain little 
square of linen and in the border was 
printed in small neat characters “N. 
Bland.” The find nearly unmanned 


him; he fancied the scrap of linen was 
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still damp with her tears and the old 
madness of desperation surged over him 
again. He forced his weary horse into 
a gallop. Rina indifferently followed. 

Pretty soon the snow began to fall 
in large, wet flakes, drifting down idly 
and erratically. Rina lifted her brown 
face to the darkening sky. ‘We better 
go back to the coulée,” she called after 
Garth. 

He frowned. “Nonsense!” he cried 
irritably. “A flurry of snow can’t hurt 
anybody! It'll turn into rain directly!” 
She shrugged and said no more. 

The flakes became smaller and thicker 
and dryer, and each gust of wind was a 
hint steadier and stronger than the last. 
Their radius of view was little by little 
restricted; the distant hills faded out of 
sight; and the white dome closed over 
and around them, until at last they 
seemed to be traversing a little island of 
firm ground, with edges crumbling into 
a misty void. Presently the ground, too, 
was overlaid with white; earth and sky 
commingled indistinguishably; and all 
that held them to earth was the quad- 
ruple line of black hoof-marks extend- 
ing a little way behind. The horses 
sulked and hung their heads. 

They came to another and a shal- 
lower coulée, which seemed to take a 
northeasterly direction across the prairie, 
whereas all the watercourses they had 
crossed hitherto, tended to the southeast. 
Garth, on the watch for any such evi- 
dence, suspected they had crossed a 
height of land. On the other side of 
this coulée he found he could no longer 
trace the passage of the preceding caval- 
cade under the thickening snow. He 
impatiently called on Rina, but she 
merely shrugged, refusing to look. 

“No can follow in snow!” she said 
contemptuously. 

At every hint of stoppage, Garth’s 
blood surged dangerously upward. He 
pressed his knuckles against his temples 
and strove to think. The two horses, 
instinctively drawing close together, 
turned their tails to the driving flakes. 
Rina sat hunched in her saddle, as in- 
different as a squat, clay image. 

“T will ride on,” he said thickly. 

She gave no sign. 

~ He consulted his compass. 


““We have 




















ridden due northwest all the way,” he 
said. ‘Where are they heading for?” 

“Death River, I guess,” she answered, 
pointing. “The crossing is northwest.” 

“How far?” he demanded. 

“Two days’ journey, maybe seventy- 
five miles.” 

“You wait for the boy in the shelter 
of the poplar bluff across the coulée,” 
he said. ‘When the snow stops, follow 
on as well as you can.” 

“Charley not come any more,” said 
Rina in a tone of quiet fatalism. “When 
snow hide our track, he walk round and 
round. Bam-bye he fall down and: not 
get up. He die. He know that.” 

Garth, ready to push into the storm, 
reined up again. Her sureness chilled 
his impatient hurry and the oft-told 
tragedies of prairie snow-storms re- 
curred to him. 

“Die in the snow!” he repeated dully, 
hanging in agonizing indecision between 
the two images—Natalie ahead, and 
the solitary boy plodding behind. On 
the one hand he thought: “The storm 
has held them up, somewhere just ahead! 
It is my only chance of overtaking 
them !”—and he turned his horse’s head 
north. But the other thought would 
not down: “The kid knew it meant 
death to walk and he chose it!” Garth 
finally led the way back over the coulée. 

Rina had no difficulty making her- 
self comfortable among the young pop- 
lar trees. She improvised a shelter out 
of a blanket stretched over two inclined 
saplings and in front of it she built a 
fire. Garth meanwhile changed to the 
fresher horse and started back over their 
own dimming trail. 

“You never find him now,” 
said hopelessly, as he left her. 

Garth merely set his jaw. 

Hours later, Garth was struggling 
back, half dragging, half carrying the 
exhausted boy. He had to make Charley 
walk to keep his numb senses from slip- 
ping away. The horse had long since 
broken from him. His own head was 
becoming confused; he was no longer 
sensible of the passage of time. Only his 
will kept his legs at their work. Drow- 
siness crept over him and with it a grow- 
ing sense of the uselessness of struggling 
further. He fought it for awhile, but 


Rina 
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with subsiding energy. His knees be- 
gan to weaken under him; he sank down. 
With a desperate effort, he struggled up 
again and won another painful hundred 
yards. He was failing again—and this 
time he did not care—when suddenly 
the ground fell away from under his 
feet, he pitched forward, and he and 
the boy rolled down a steep declivity 


together. 
Garth instantly knew they had 
reached the second coulée; and the 


thought cleared his fogged senses like 
the draft from his flask which he could 
not spare himself. He poured the last 
drops between Charley’s numb lips and 
turned to the right over the stony bed 
of the watercourse. He remembered 
Charley had strayed far to the left of 
his true course when guiding himself by 
the wind and he had also observed in 
himself a tendency to swerve to that 
side, when working by compass. So he 
was sure they were somewhere above 
the poplar bluff—how far he dared not 
guess. 

He was right. Utterly worn out by 
a seeming interminable struggle through 
the drifts in the bottom of the coulée, at 
last a misty, pinkish aura blushed in the 
snowy night. It was Rina’s fire— 
warmth and shelter! and before it a 
little animal was roasting on a spit. 
Garth’s senses slipped away in rapture 
at the smell it sent forth. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Solitary Pursuer 


OME time during the course of 
the night the snow ceased to fall 
and morning broke clear and cold. 

Garth had turned in intending to rise 
at four, but Nature exacted her meed 
of rest and it was seven before he awoke. 
The sky was a bowl of palest, fleckless 
azure; the sun shone gloriously on the 
field of snow; and the air stung the nos- 
trils like the heady fumes of wine. But 
he was in no temper to take any de- 
light in morning beauties; he ached in 
every bone and muscle as if he had been 
beaten with a club; and at the sight of 
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the mounting sun, he bitterly reproached 
himself—and Rina—for the lost hours. 

As for Charley, a glance at the boy 
showed that he was quite incapable of 
further traveling for the present. He 
suffered as much from the blow on the 
head as from the exposure in the snow. 
His mind was hopelessly confused and 
wandering. In any case they had but 
a single horse left, and only the one 


kets and a supply of food, including 
what was left of the little carcass Rina 
had roasted. He left Rina and Charley 
with a better will, knowing she could 
doubtless get other animals, as she had 
snared the first. 

There was about ten inches of snow 
on the flat, with deep, encumbering 
drifts in the hollows, and Garth’s ad- 
vance was very slow. The ill-nourished 





course of action was open to Garth. 
He instructed Rina to remain where she 
was and care for the boy, while he 
pushed ahead. 

Even Rina betrayed some surprise. 
“What you do?” she said. “Three men 
to shoot, and Mary to watch her. You 
got no chance!” 

“T’ll find a way!” he said desperately. 
“This Death River, tell me about it!” 

Rina pointed northwest. “Big river, 
moch water,” she said. “Come from 
mountains. Ver’ moch high falls; mak’ 
lak thunder! Above falls, ver’ rough 
rapids, no can cross. Below falls, deep 
black hole; breeds say bad spirits go 
there. Only one place to cross, half 
mile below falls.” 

Garth caught the horse, that had fed 
himself as best he could by pawing the 
snow off the grass, and packed his blan- 


horse wearied immediately, and any 
pace beyond a walk was out of the ques- 
tion. Had he only possessed snow- 
shoes he could have made much better 
time on foot. The vast expanse was as 
empty as a clean sheet of paper; never- 
theless Garth saw the prairie was not 
without its busy population, as evi- 
denced by the number of tracks of little 
furry paws that had crossed his course 
already since the snow stopped falling. 

At noon, having made about eleven 
miles, he came to the brink of a coulée 
wider and deeper than any they had 
crossed hitherto, which contained a 
stream in the bottom, running blackly 
around snow-capped stones. As he re- 
freshed himself and allowed his horse 
to drink he reflected that Grylls would 
have reached this stream the day before 
about the time the snow commenced 
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and that it was likely the outfit had 
camped on its bank until the storm 
passed. He determined to search up 
and down before pushing ahead. 

Sure enough, no more than two hun- 
dred yards down-stream, he began to 
come upon the tracks of horses, and saw 


TOPPING EVERY RISE, 
PLODDING FIGURE 


HE LOOKED 
SLIGHTLY BENT 


the bare patches they had pawed to 
reach the grass, and a little further he 
ran plump upon the fresh remains of 
the camp, two bare spots where tents 
had been pitched, the ashes of a fire, and 
innumerable tracks of men and horses— 
the whole startlingly conspicuous in the 
sweep of unbroken snow. 

Garth’s heart swelled with rage and 
mortification to think what a little dis- 
tance had separated them during the 
night and how by rising only three hours 
earlier he might perhaps have caught 
them. But presently cooler counsels 
came to his aid and, when he considered 
the well-beaten track that led over the 
hill beyond, he was thankful for so much 
luck. He knew that at least until more 
snow should fall they could never shake 
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him off again, and he rode after with 
renewed courage. His horse, too, freed 
of the entangling drifts and sensing the 
other horses ahead, seemed to overcome 
his weakness for awhile and loped over 
the beaten trail with a good will. 
Beyond this coulée the character of 


BACK AND 
UNDER 


WAVED HIS HAT 
THE WEIGHT OF 


AT THE 
HIS PACK. 


the country began to change. Crossing 
a height Garth saw a range of gleaming 
mountains off to the west at no great 
distance; his course was heading him 
obliquely into the foothills. The prairie 
gradually broke up; the mounds became 
hills; and the hollows deepened into 
valleys. With every mile almost the 
hills became higher and more conical; 
out-croppings of rock began to appear; 
and the little streams ran in gorges now, 
instead of coulées. 

In the rougher country the horse’s 
access of courage soon failed. His wind 
was gone, he sobbed for breath, and 
Garth was presently reduced to the nec- 
essity of leading him up every incline. 
On a wide flat between two ranges he 
mounted after a long walk and urged 
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him into a run over this easy piece. The 
slack-twisted animal was not equal to 
the effort; half away across his heart 
broke and he collapsed in a heap, plow- 
ing up the snow and flinging his rider 
over his head. When Garth returned 
to him, he was stone dead. In the midst 
of his chagrin the man could spare a 
glance of pity for the shaggy, misshapen 
beast. At his best neither beautiful nor 
courageous, he had nevertheless given 
his life to the journey. 

Beside the stony watercourse that 
traversed this little plain, he made a 
cache of saddle, bridle, and what food 
he could not carry on his back. Over 
the spot he piled a cairn of stones to 
mark it and protect the little store from 
marauding animals. In addition to 
blankets, rifle, and ammunition, he car- 
ried with hint food sufficient for about 
five days. In an hour he was on his 
Way again. 

During the rest of the day and the 
following day, the character of the coun- 
try changed only in degree. The trail 
never carried him directly into the moun- 
tains, but skirted among the foothills, 
which raised strange, abrupt, detached 
cones on either hand—steep, naked, un- 
reasonable shapes of earth, like night- 
mare forms. Each day Garth plodded 
to the limit of his strength, reckless of 
what lay before him, regarding only the 
beaten trail which led the way. 

From various signs it was clear that 
those ahead ever gained on him, but he 
kept himself up with the thought that 
they must sooner or later make an ex- 
tended stop to recuperate their horses. 
Each night he made his tea with snow- 
vater and, rolling up in his blankets be- 
side the fire, slept under the stars, and 
at dawn he was astir again. Hard 
work was his beneficent sedative. 

On the second night as he lay down 
he heard, or fancied he heard in the 
stillness, the breath of a far-off, heavy 
sound. He ascribed it to the roar of 
the great falls Rina had told him of 
and the thought lent new vigor to his 
limbs next morning. He had another 
reason to hurry his steps, for each day 
had waxed a little warmer and to-day 
the snow melted fast, threatening at the 
last to obliterate the track he followed. 
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In the afternoon the going became 
harder, for the mountains reached down 
long spurs athwart his path, over which 
he had to toil. Like the conical hills 
they were bare of all timber; only the 
valleys and gulches were wooded. On 
the first of these ascents, burdened as he 
was, over-exertion and insufficient sleep 
began to tell on Garth and he became 
conscious for the first, of a terrible 
weariness in his back. He crushed it 
down; he could not fail; he had to keep 
on. But the next ascent was harder 
still, and the shape of fear grew in his 
breast. 

The third long climb was nearly his 
finish. He would not allow himself to 
pause on the way up, though his heart 
knocked sickeningly against his ribs, 
white flames danced in front of his eyes, 
and there was a roaring in his ears. 
Gaining the summit at last, he flung 
himself down, afraid for the moment to 
look at the obstacles beyond. 

As he slowly recovered himself, a real 
booming disassociated itself from the 
noises in his ears; and he eagerly raised 
his head. His eyes swept over a far and 
wide expanse of snow, a dishlike plateau 
among the hills. His heart leaped, for 
through the center of it ran a black 
fissure, like a crack in the dish, and off 
to the left a fleecy cloud rose lazily from 
the gorge, blushing pinkly in the light 
of the setting sun. This must mark the 
falls; Death River lay at his feet. 

The excitement of this discovery was 
immediately superseded by a far greater. 
In a direct line with him, on the plain 
beyond the gorge, he presently distin- 
guished a few scattering black objects 
like insects on the snow—but insects of 
the shape of horses. From the gorge 
itself, perfectly distinct in the crystalline 
air, rose a thin, blue column of smoke! 

The haggard furrows in Garth’s face 
smoothed out; his weary eyes shot forth 
a quiet glint; and he smiled slowly and 
grimly. He rose and, instinctively un- 
slinging his gun, examined the mechan- 
ism. A goodly warmth diffused itself 
throughout his veins; and he felt strong 
again. The end of his journey was in 
sight. 

Darkness had fallen before he reached 
the lip of the canyon. With bated breath 
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he crawled to the edge—there was a 
chance they had escaped him again—and 
looked over, but in the bottom of the 
pit, on the other side of the river, a fire 
was flickering redly in the darkness, and 
there was a hint of figures sitting around 
it. His heart beat strongly at the reas- 
suring sight. 

The tracks in the snow led him to 
the top of the path, which descended into 
the gorge. ‘This path was steep, nar- 
row, tortuous, and slippery, and he knew 
not what conditions awaited him at the 
bottom. Prudence counseled him to 
wait for daylight to reconnoiter, but it 
was not possible to contain his impa- 
tience the night through, with Natalie 
so near and he not knowing if she was 
safe. He started down instantly, feel- 
ing his way foot by foot, ever careful 
to dislodge no stone that might betray 
him. Within the gorge the boom of the 
falls was largely deadened by a bend in 
the walls above, and lighter sounds be- 
came audible, the lapping of the river 
on the stones and, as he came nearer, 
some one breaking sticks for the fire 
below. 

Between him and the fire rolled the 
river with a deep, swift current. “There 
was no more than a scant fifty yards be- 
tween wall and wall of the gorge at the 
bottom. Coming still closer, he saw by 
the light of the fire that their camp was 
pitched on a triangle of flat ground, 
formed where a steep watercourse had 
made a perpendicular fissure in the op- 
posite wall of the gorge. On one side 
of the fire was pitched a small “outside” 
tent—the same tent Garth had watched 
so long when it stood outside Mabyn’s 
shack—and on the other side stood a 
tepee. A small raft half drawn out of 
the water explained their means of cross- 
ing the river. 

The descending path finally landed 
Garth on a precipitous incline of broken 
rock at the water’s edge, and there, 
across the stream, so close he could have 
tossed a pebble in their midst, sat those 
he had tracked so far, all unsuspicious 
of his nearness. They were having their 
evening meal. Natalie was among 
them, facing him, the firelight strong on 
her. 

Grylls sat on the other side of the 


fire, with his back against a rock. He 
still wore the bewrinkled suit of store 
clothes which had become so hateful in 
Garth’s sight and the broad-brimmed 
hat was set at a rakish angle. He was 
in a jovial humor, judging from the 
thick unction of his speech; doubtless, 
though he seldom looked at her, in his 
own way he was seeking to charm his 
cold and silent prisoner. 

Mabyn’s back was turned to Garth; 
his attitude was furtive, and apparently 
he spoke little. Garth did not trouble 
about him, for he knew _ instinctively 
that so long as the stronger man was by, 
Natalie stood in no danger from Mabyn. 

She ate little and, presently rising, 
disappeared within the tent. Grylls 
drew out the inevitable cigars and, care- 
lessly tossing one to Mabyn, lit his own. 
Mary went about collecting the dishes. 
Xavier carried his plate to the riverside 
to wash it. Garth handled his rifle 
with fingers itching for the trigger. 

Mary went into the tent, which she 
apparently shared with Natalie, and 
presently reappeared with a dish towel. 
Lifting a pail of hot water from the fire, 
she prepared to wash the dishes. ‘The 
fire was dying down, and, gathering an 
armful of brush, she heaped it on to 
make a light. 

Too late Garth appreciated the sig- 
nificance of this act. He turned to es- 
cape up: the path again and in his hurry 
dislodged a heavy stone, which rolled 
into the water with a splash. He faced 
about with his rifle ready. Only Xavier 
at the water’s edge heard the sound and 
looked up. At the same instant the fire 
sprang into a blaze, filling the canyon 
with light and plainly revealing Garth 
and his shadow behind him on the rock. 
The breed sprang to his feet with a cry 
of warning. It was the last sound, save 
one, that he ever made. The sharp, light 
bark of Garth’s rifle reverberated in 
the gorge; the breed spun around with 
a throaty, quenched cry; toppled over 
backwards into deep water, and was 
swept away. 

Before Garth could aim again, Mary 
Co-que-wasa seized her pail of water 
and flung it, hissing, on the fire. Abso- 
lute darkness filled the canyon. 

(To be continued) 
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Illustrated with 
I 
A Morning Call 


EING at Campobello Island, 
on the Canadian side of 
Passamaquoddy Bay, at the 
time when The Hague Tri- 


bunal, in its decision upon 
the Fisheries Disputes, held 
that Great Britain had the sovereign 
right “to make fisheries regulations 


without the concurrence of the United 
States,” I gained the promise of the cap- 
tain of one of the Dominion Fisheries 
Patrols that at the first opportunity he 
would show me “inside” the work done 
by the “sovereign power” on the inter- 
national line. 

Still, it was a bit discomforting to 
have someone hammering at the door at 
three o’clock of a morning when the 
horns were trying to scare off an invad- 
ing Fundy fog. The hammerer was 
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shrouded in oilskins. Behind him stood 

a man in civilian clothes. The civilian 

shivered in the early morning chill. 
“Ready?” said the man in oilskins. 


“B-but you said f-four.” It was 
quite chilly. “And it’s only ten to 
three!” 

“Oh, that’s your American time. 


It’s about four by the Canadian watch. 
Suppose you jump into some clothes and 
come with us to Spruce Island. There’s 
something doing in fish dynamiters up 
there.” 

“All right. Give me ten minutes.” 

The man in oilskins, Captain Silas 
Mitchell, of Dominion Fisheries Patrol 
No. 2, disappeared in the fog, followed 
by the chilly civilian, who happened to 
be John F. Calder, a Dominion Fisheries 
Inspector, locally known as “Johnny” 
Calder. Ten minutes later I was in 
boots and waterproof, on the road to 
the cove and on the trail of interesting 
things. 























A SHORT SEASON AND NO FISH. 


The fog was thick at that hour. A 
waning moon made a whitish sheen in 
the upper strata of mist. “The foghorn 
of East Quoddy on the Canadian side 
was echoing West Quoddy on_ the 
American side. Through the dark 
spruce fringing of the bay one could see 
nothing but a wall of opaque white, 
through which came the sound of quiet 
rowlocks. 

The dinghy came out of the veil like 
ashadow. I climbed in. Three strokes 
of the oars and the shore vanished. For 
a minute or two there was nothing in 
the world but an encircling white bubble. 
Then the squat hull of the patrol loomed 
ahead. Little as she was, she was as sea- 
gray as any other of His Majesty’s ser- 
vice ships and, incidentally, did more 
actual work than the King’s biggest 
Dreadnought. 

“All right, Polkenhorn,” said Captain 
Silas to a face in the engine room win- 
dow. “Start ’er up!” 

Just as Polkenhorn turned to his en- 
gine, there came a gentle splashing along- 
side. 

“There’s Sport,” said Inspector Cal- 
der. “Pass him the boathook, Charlie.” 

Officer Cline, the captain’s mate, 
passed no boathook. He dropped his 
arm over the side and fished up a black 
dog which had swum off from the land. 
As the engine started and Captain Mit- 


chell dropped into his little conning- 
house forward, I took a good look at 
that amphibious dog. I recalled having 
seen the same animal leg-deep in the 
water at low tide, prowling along in a 
hunt for flounders and sculpin, which it 
would dive for. Also I had seen it ly- 
ing, like a black figurehead, on the 
prow of the patrol as it steamed along 
the international line in search of lob- 
ster-poachers, grapnel-artists, and dyna- 
miters. 

The patrol — derisively called the 
Pup by those who fear it—was steal- 
ing out into the bay. Her engines 
made next to no sound. Captain 
Mitchell was at the wheel, his weather- 
tanned, keen-eyed face framed in the 
little conning-window. Through _ this 
he could see the inverted V of the bows 
with the dog crowning it and the wall 
of fog into which the strange animal 
was peering. Polkenhorn was in the 
engine room amidship, while Officer 
Cline was in the cabin aft, cooking break- 
fast. Calder and I sought the cabin. 
There were several old-fashioned Sniders 
in a rack and a .45 Colt hung by its 
trigger-guard on the wall. 

“Ever use em?” 

“Sometimes,” said Cline, turning the 
frying ham. “We hope for better 
things, though. The Curlew carries 
Rosses and a Gatling. Also, we’ve got 
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to have oil fuel. Our smoke’s a dead 
give-away sometimes.” 

“Good thing you've come this year,” 
said the inspector to me. “Things will 
all be different in 1911. Under the 
new fisheries laws the two countries will 
work together. The United States is 
going to put a proper patrol system on 
the other side—a cruiser like the Cur- 
lew, with a number of patrols like the 
Pup here. ‘They’ve agreed to similar 
close seasons and regulations, and the 
patrol system will be mutual working 
together. It'll be a heap better than 
fisheries disputes. They’ve made a deal 
of hard feeling. 

“You see,” he continued, warming up 
as the ham sizzled in the pan, “the dif- 
fering laws made the line a kind of 
hedge for wrongdoers—a_ convenient 
fence to jump over. It had a bad in- 
fluence on the Canadian fishermen as well 
as the Americans. The fact that our 
people could sell lobsters at Eastport on 
the Maine shore was a temptation to 
work lobster traps out of season and 
smuggle the crawlers over to the Amer- 
ican side. 

“Under the new international fisheries 
law, there will be the same regulations 
about lobsters, among other things, and 
maybe down around Broadway, New 
York, lobsters ‘Il go up. Seven months 
of the year it will be unlawful to catch 
them.” 

“That, of course, doesn’t argue Broad- 
way won't get ‘em just the same,” put 
in Cline, from the vicinity of the sizzling 
ham. 

“Of course it doesn’t,” said the in- 
spector. “I wonder if the Broadway 
folk know when they’re picking claws, 
that some poor devil risked his liberty 
or a patrol bullet getting them!” 

“Ready for coffee?” asked 
abruptly. 

Under a swinging lamp we ate break- 
fast with the blank wall of fog sur- 
rounding the speeding patrol. Officer 
Cline, having cooked breakfast, relieved 
Captain Silas at the wheel, and Silas 
came aft to eat. Between gulps of 
coffee he took up the tale where the In- 
spector left off. 

“The Canadians could fish in Ameri- 
can waters, but the Americans couldn’t 





Cline 


fish this side of the line,” said he. ‘“ Re- 
sult? Bad _ feeling. Seen the time 
when the American boys would chase 
a school of pollock right up to the line, 
and the fish would cross it before the 
scooping nets were ready. You can't 
altogether blame ’em if sometimes they 
forgot to remember and crossed the line 
after the fish. Of course, that would 
be where the patrol got busy.” 

Captain Silas grinned into his coffee 
cup. 

“Last Friday,” he said, more to the 
Inspector than to me, “Dave M’Cut- 
cheon from Lubec was waiting for a 
school to rise just about the line. 1 was 
lying right alongside and Dave sings 
out: 

“ “How ’bout it, Silas? 
the line, or ain’t I?’ 

“*You’re all right,’ says I. ‘Scoop 
‘em up when they break water, and 
here’s luck to ye. I'll toot the Pup’s 
whistle if you get too near the line. I'll 
toot twice if you’re on it. Then I 
won't toot any more, for I’ll go in an’ 
arrest ye!’ 

“Dave got his fish all right,” added 
Captain Silas with a laugh “—a good 
scoop of forty or fifty big fellows. But 
he skinned it awful close. I had two 
of the line buoys right in my eye and he 
couldn’t have been more ’n an inch to 
the American side!” 

The way the Captain told that story 
suggested a good deal of sympathy with 
the fishermen on both sides. 

“Sure!” said he. ‘We're all the same 
people. Every time you arrest a man, 
it’s ten to one you're arresting a blood 
relation. I do my duty and these fel- 
lows know I’ve got to do it. There’s 
no need to get sore, except 

“Except ?” 

“Well, there are some fellows not big 
enough to know what a square deal is. 
There’s the fellow who sees me steam 
up the bay, then deliberately crosses the 
line, dynamites a school of fish, and 
gets back over with his loot. He can 
show me how many he got, once he’s on 
his own side of the line—and sometimes 
he does!” 

“Tsn’t there a patrol on the American 
side of the boundary line to take care of 
his kind ?” 


Am I over 
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“WELL, HERE’S THE PUP.’ 


“Yes, but one little launch can't be 
all over the bay at one time. Besides 
that, the American law says you must 
see the man throw the dynamite and 
prove that the fish were killed by it. 
On our side it’s enough to catch a 
man with a stick of dynamite in his 
possession.” 

Again the captain grinned—this time 
at his plate of ham and eggs. 

“The other day I saw Henry Thom- 
son snooping along — suspicious-like. 
Went after him and brought up along- 
side his dory. 

“ “Morning, Henry,’ says I. “Ye don’t 
happen to have any dynamite aboard this 
fine morning?” 

““Dynamite!’ says Henry. ‘No, sir- 
ree! I’m skeered o’ that stuff.’ Then 
he gave me a sad tale about how Wil- 
lum McManus blowed his right leg off 
monkeying with that there stuff over to 
Digby Neck. 

“T saw his coat lying in the bottom 
of the boat. I lifted it on the end of 
a boathook, and there were two of the 
fattest, juiciest sticks of dynamite you 
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saw ! 


ever should have — seen 
Henry’s face. 
““Well, I be damned!’ says he. 


‘Now, how did that get in my boat!’ 

““Come aboard, Henry,’ says I, and 
we took his dory in tow.” 

The engines stopped as the Captain 
did. 

“Spruce Island, I guess,” said he to 
the Inspector. “No need to drop an- 
chor. You and Cline and our friend 
here can get ashore in the dinghy and 
moor her. Polkenhorn and I'll get back 
to Cam’bello before sunup, so it'll look 
as if we'd never stirred from our moor- 
ing. ‘That may get the dynamiters busy 
up here. Then the rest of it’s up to you 
fellows.” 

Five minutes later the three of us 
ran the dinghy into a little cliff-enclosed 
cove, each of us armed with a revolver, 
a loaf of bread, and a canned luncheon. 
When I turned to look for the patrol, 
it had gone as noiselessly as it had come. 
Where it had been there was nothing 
but gray-black water and a curtain of 
fog. 
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“‘i7’LL LOOK AS IF WE’D NEVER STIRRED FROM OUR MOORING.” 


Il 
On Spruce Island 


WE moored the boat to a spruce tree 
on a rope about twenty yards long. 
The great Fundy tide had to be reck- 
oned with. It was now low, but be- 
fore we left the island the sea was up to 
the rocks at the base of the tree. 

“Well, what’s the game here?” I 
asked. 

“Just taking a chance,” said the In- 
spector. ‘The fish school at low tide. 
Several men have been dynamiting here 
during the last week. We know their 
names, but we've got to get them in the 
act, or with the dynamite in their pos- 
session. We'll lay low and maybe 
they'll walk into a trap.” 

We explored the island during the 
next half hour. It was a little bit of 
a thing—an uprising mass of rock, 
densely wooded with spruce and fir 
above the tidemark, and carpeted with 
rich grass, moss, clover, and blueberry. 
A veritable paradise for a summer camp, 


this morning it was draped in a ghostly 
robe of fog. The trees dripped water. 
The moss and clover were heavy with 
moisture, and on the Fundy side the 
mist drove through the trees like rain. 

“We may have had a run for noth- 
ing,” said the Inspector gloomily. “It’s 
only in books that fog is good for male- 
factors. Your fish dynamiter wants a 
clear day when he can see five or six 
miles up and down the bay. In the fog 
he doesn’t know but what the Pup’s 
steaming along not twenty yards from 
him.” 

This stirred reminiscence in Officer 
Cline. He asked me, as we returned to 
the cove where we had moored the boat, 
if I had ever noticed a white dinghy 
that Mr. Merriman, of Campobello, 
used for fly-fishing. 

“That dinghy’s got a history,” said 
he. “There was a fellow drawing lob- 
ster-traps in the fog one day. We near- 
ly ran him down. We were as sur- 
prised as he was—more, in fact, for he 
was rowing to beat the band before 
Silas could signal Polkenhorn to let ’er 
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rip. We didn’t want to fire, for we had 
him dead to rights. He was making 
for the shore and we could keep up with 
him. When we got into water too shal- 
low for our draught, we hollered at him 
to surrender, but he kept on going. I 
jumped into our own dinghy and took 
after him. He beached his boat just 
where he happened to hit the shore and 
took to the woods with a lobster-trap 
over his head to hide his face. 

“He got clear away in the woods, but 
we towed the dinghy into Welchpool, 
full of illegitimate lobsters. Mr. Mer- 
riman bought it at public auction.” 

“What became of the lobsters?” de- 
manded Calder. 

“How should I know!’%-Cline = re- 
torted. “It was illegal to se// them.” 

We spread an oilskin coat on the 
damp moss in a little glade where we 
could see without being seen. We had 
over four hours to kill. 

“Say,” said Johnny Calder at a 
mysterious tangent, “is it true that in 
some places in the South Seas the natives 
use shells for money ?” 

“Kowries? Oh, yes,” said I, wonder- 
ing what line of thought had seized the 
Inspector. He began very thoughtfully 
to whittle a stick. 

“For the most part,” I asked, “what 
does the daily patrol work consist of?” 

As the Inspector was preoccupied with 
the jack-knife, Cline answered: 

‘Patrolling the line. So long as we 
are on the line nothing much happens. 
A policeman is as much a prevention as 
he is a cure. Some days, when the fish 
are schooling, we just lie around the 
fleet, watching the boys haul in fish till 
you hate the sight of fish. So long as 
the Canadians don’t violate the regula- 
tions, all we have to do is keep the 
American boys on their own side. Of 
course, we've got to remember what may 
be going on around the headland in the 
next cove. You can’t be everywhere at 
once, but if you seem to be—that’s good 
enough.” 

“There aren’t any kowries here, are 
there?” said the Inspector thoughtfully. 

““No—none here. I should think,’ 
turning again to Cline, “that you must 
have had some unpleasant encounters 
with the American fishermen.” 


“Now and then,” said Officer Cline. 
“We had a ticklish one not long ago. 
There were half a dozen dynamiters 
from the Maine shore that had been 
awful annoying to Silas—the fellows 
who skipped over the line just as he 
came up. Silas hates to use a gun, but 
one day he got mad clear through. He 
heard the explosion and saw them take 
the fish. He crammed on all speed and 
seemed as if he’d get to them before 
they got to the line. 

“But presently it looked like another 
getaway. Silas couldn’t stand for it. 
He whipped out one of the Sniders and 
sent a young cannon-ball right over 
their heads, then another one between 
their boats. Still, they didn’t stop. 
Silas didn’t fire again, because there 
might be a war if you hit an American 
who was one-eighth of an inch over to 
his own side. 

“But the funny thing was that they 
stopped right over the line and began 
swearing something awful. Silas came 
up, mad clear through, likewise. But 
what d’y’ suppose? A couple of them 
got up with dynamite in their hands and 
lifted their arms in a way that made a 
man’s scalp creep. 

“*You  blankety-blank-blank!’ they 
cussed. ‘You'll shoot at us, will ye? 
Now you put down that gun quick 
or 





“Silas didn’t put it down. 
up to his shoulder. 

“ “Look here,’ says Silas, ‘the minute 
that leaves your hand the man I'm cov- 
ering ’s a dead one!’ 

““Tf you pull that trigger,’ says one 
of them, ‘the rest of us will send you 
skyhigh to glory!’ 

“So there we were at a deadlock. 
They held up the dynamite ready to 
throw and Silas never took his finger off 
the trigger, or his eye off the man he 
was covering. But the Pup was drift- 
ing off a little, and when she was at a 
bit safer distance, he says: 

“Now, listen to me. If you throw 
that dynamite you'll miss our hull, or 
the concussion won’t be hard enough at 
this distance to set it off. If any of you 
attempt to light a stick, we'll riddle you. 
Charlie,’ he sang out to me, ‘are you 
ready with that other Snider?’ 


He put it 
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“T sure was, and so was Polkenhorn 
with the big Colt. That was too much 
for the dynamiters. ‘They talked a lot, 
but finally rowed away. You see, the 
line was between us and them and we 
couldn’t even resent their language!” 

“How much is a kowrie worth?” 
asked Inspector Calder. 

“T don’t know,” said I, “but what in 
thunder ’s got into your head?” 

“Well.” said Johnny Calder, “suppose 


No wonder the Inspector cleaned me 
out! Officer Cline, who remained on 
watch, kept restlessly moving among the 
trees, stopping at intervals to peer 
through a break at the sea. It was 
dificult to keep one’s mind on poker 
when there was so much about the brass- 
buttoned figure in the green brush that 
was suggestive of half-forgotten chapters 
in smuggling novels. 

“It’s your play,” said the Inspector. 
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CAUGHT REDHANDED 


a kowrie is worth a cent, and each of 
these chips I’ve whittled is worth a 
kowrie se 

He drew a pack of cards from his 
pocket and inquired, as a man might ask 
after another’s health: 

“Can you play poker?” 





III 
The Lobster-Poacher 


I sELDoM play poker, despite contrary 
evidence set down in black and white in 
these various adventures of a tenderfoot. 
But it seems to be my fate, when I do 
play, to become involved in queer games 
in queer places. Here we were, dealing 
an aged pack on a wet oilskin, with 
whittled chips, and on a fog-shrouded 
speck of an island in the Bay of Fundy. 


“There’s half a cord of wood in the 
pot!” 

At a sudden signal from Cline, we 
left the cards and chips on the oilskin 
and took to ambush. Through the fog 
came the sputtering of a motor. It 
grew louder. Out of the veil shot a 
boat propelled by a powerful “kicker.” 
There were three men in it. The craft 
crossed the halo of visible water and 
vanished into the fog to our left. 

“It’s Eddie) Murdoch,” said Cline. 
“He’s all right.” 

The poker game was resumed and 
continued for some time, although it 
was disturbed at irregular intervals by 
the sound of an approaching motor-boat. 
They were all law-respecters, however, 
and we let them pass without even ex- 
changing the time of day. Brothers of 
the law-violators, our discovered pres- 
ence on Spruce Island would have been 
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passed from lip to ear right down the 
bay, and the ends of justice for the many 
would have been defeated by the few. 

“They never bear witness against one 
another,” said the Inspector. ‘ The de- 
cent fellows don’t approve of dynamit- 
ing. It cleans out the fish too fast. 
But if another fellow dynamites, it’s his 
business and the patrol’s lookout. The 
other fellows don’t talk.” 

Cline whistled from his ambush. We 
looked toward him. There was a grin 
on the officer’s face and he was beckon- 
ing us. Through the fog came the low 
beat of muffled oars. 

“ Pity we're after bigger game,” said 
Cline, “but I don’t think there’ll be any- 
thing else doing. Shall I take him?” 

“Tt would spoil the plant for another 
day,” said the Inspector. “Let him go. 
But watch,” he. said, turning to me, 
“this is a lobster poacher.” 

When we saw the boat it was as a 
blur in the fog. It disappeared. In a 
little while the oars could not be heard. 

“Drawing a trap further up!” whis- 
pered the Inspector. 

“He'll come in here though,” said 


Cline. ‘“That’s a trap buoy—that stick 
floating off the cove-mouth _ there. 
Wait!” 


Cline had gaged the signs rightly. 
The faint oar-sweeps came again. We 
could hear the creaking of the timbers 
under the rower’s feet. The boat came 
back into the bubble of the fog. 

“Gee whiz!” was Cline’s whisper. 
“Tt’s old man B 

“Who'd ever have thought!” Calder 





muttered. “Only yesterday he was giv- 
ing me information about somebody 
else!” 


The old man in the boat—he was 
white-bearded and nearer seventy than 
sixty—backed very cautiously into the 
cove. He didn’t see our dinghy at first. 
He ran his boat alongside the floating 
stick and was about to ship oars and 
draw the illegal trap when—he saw the 
other boat! 

I never saw such an expression on a 
human face. His eyes widened with 
terror. A misty pallor stole over his old 


face. His hands, which had been closed 
over the trap-buoy, slowly lowered the 
stick back into the water. 


With his 





eyes still fascinated by that slate-gray 
dinghy, he drew quietly on his oars and 
presently his boat was swallowed up by 
the merciful veil of fog. 

“Tsn’t that too bad!” said the Inspec- 
tor, after a while. 

“That’s what it is,” said Cline. 

“That old man,” said Calder, turn- 
ing to me, “was once one of the most 
prosperous fishermen around here. He 
owned several schooners and bought the 
little island he lives on. He raised a 
family that got ambitious. He sent the 
sons to college and— Well, it’s an old 
story. Anyway, the old man has noth- 
ing left but his house and his old woman, 
and it’s a puzzle how they keep body 
and soul together. He ruined himseif 
paying debts, and now the old fellow’s 
come down to trapping illegal lobsters 
in the Fundy fog.” 

“I’m glad it wasn’t convenient to 
arrest him.” 

“Well,” said Calder, “it’s a paternal 
government. We have to be discreetly 
generous at times. This is the line be- 
tween two countries and peace and 
goodwill are mighty important here. 
It’s a hard life at best those fellows lead. 
A long winter and no fish, and a short 
summer with fish maybe shy or scarce. 
You've got to be considerate. Presi- 
dent Taft himself said right off the 
library steps at Eastport not long ago 
that the cementing of the friendship be- 
tween the two countries depended quite 
a lot on the good feeling here at the 
line. The fisheries disputes, now 

“Here’s the Pup!” interrupted Officer 
Cline. 

The little slate-gray vessel stole like 
a ghost into the halo of clear water 
opposite the cove. From her conning- 
window Captain Mitchell was scanning 
the woods in search of us. The black 
dog, lying like a figurehead on the bow, 
“spotted” us first. It did not bark. It 
merely stood up and pointed with its 
dripping, shaggy snout. Silas under- 
stood and signaled Polkenhorn to stop 
the noiseless engines. 

Twenty minutes later, as we steamed 
down the bay, the fog suddenly lifted 
and the brilliant, warm sunshine flood- 
ed the waters and the green islands of 
Passamaquoddy. Cline put the glass to 
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THE FISHING BOATS WERE 


his eye, surveyed an island to starboard 
and laughed. 

“The old man’s boat is moored and 
there isn’t a soul in sight. Bet he’s abed 
with the rheumatism!” 

Captain Silas heard and laughed. 

“Been abed for days, most like,” said 
he. “Captain Milne, of the Curlew, 
was telling me a funny one last week. 
Over to Digby Neck, on the Nova 
Scotia shore, he chased some French 
poachers. They got ashore and he went 
after them with a couple of hands. 
They found the chief Frenchy in bed 
with fever and ague and a row of medi- 
cine bottles on a chair beside him. 
Milne whisked the covers off him, and 
there was Frenchy in bed with his oil- 
skins on, and the sand was still sticking 
to his wet rubber boots!” 


IV 
The Dynamiters Trapped 


THEY 
be short 


got the dynamiters. Life may 


and art may be long, but in 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE 


the interest of that truth which is eter- 
nal, it may be as well to state that I was 
not in at the death. As Silas said, “‘you 
can’t make such things happen to order.” 

Nevertheless, the affair was too full 
of interest for the smallest detail to get 
away. They talked of nothing else for 
weeks at the Civic Forum—i. e., George 
Byron’s grocery store at Welchpool. 
They talked of little else on the Ameri- 
can side, and since the clever trick was 
“pulled off” there has been a scarcity of 
dynamite in Passamaquoddy Bay, and 
no scarcity of respect for His Majesty's 
Pup. 

It was Inspector Calder who got the 
idea. He had been working his brains 
for some way to circumvent the dyna- 
miters, who slipped across the line before 
the patrol could get at them. One day 
the Inspector, having consumed seven- 
teen toothpicks, wrote a letter to James 
Donahue, Commissioner of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries for the State of Maine. 
The letter contained a statement of the 
case and an invitation to the American 
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PREPARING 





Commissioner to “‘meet me somewhere.” 
The Commissioner entered the entente 
cordiale and appointed a rendezvous—at 
sea! 

It was a Monday morning. The 
Pup lay at her mooring in the lee of 
Campobello Island. The fishermen, es- 
pecially the Americans, were jubilant, 
for it appeared that Silas had gone to 
a school meeting! ‘The bay was alive 
with shoals of fish, and the patrol re- 
mained at anchor without a bit of steam 
in her boilers. The Americans were 
scooping up fish on the Canadian side 
and dynamite was being used, certainly 
by the Maine men and no doubt by the 
Canadians, too. 

And still the Pup did not move or 
fire up. Still Silas was ashore, tired out 
perhaps after the school meeting debate. 
As a matter of fact, Captain Mitchell 
was at home praying, after the manner 
of a famous general, for night to come 
or Johnny Calder! 

In the meantime, Inspector Calder 
had left home early in the morning in 
a motor-boat, ostensibly bound for St. 
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A FISH-WEIR. 


Once 


out of Passamaquoddy waters, Johnny 


Stephen, on the St. Croix River. 


Calder doubled and sailed down the 
Fundy side of Campobello. While the 
fishermen were having a picnic in the 
bay and the Pup seemed to have forgot- 
ten its usefulness, the Dominion Fisher- 
ies Inspector was drifting in his motor- 
boat somewhere south of Lubec, Maine. 

As the afternoon wore on, Inspector 
Calder grew worried. The Bliicher he 
was praying for was Commissioner 
Donahue, of Maine, who should have 
turned up in a launch out of Rockland. 
No launch hove in sight, and at night- 
fall the Inspector went back to Cam- 
pobello, not at all pleased with the day’s 
work. Where was Donahue and the 
plot? 

“Maybe this ’Il explain it,” said Cap- 
tain Silas, handing the Inspector an un- 
opened telegram. 

Johnny Calder read the telegram, 
and his face cleared. The Commission- 
er’s launch had broken down and been 
towed back into Rockland. The Com- 
missioner had taken the train for St. 
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Stephen, on the Canadian side of the 
border, and he was now registered at a 
hotel there as “Mr. Melancthon Fish.” 
He was accompanied by “a friend.” In- 
spector Calder got back aboard the 
motorboat and left word that he had to 
go back to St. Stephen “again!” 

Before dawn he returned with Mr. 
Fish and his friend. The latter was 
not a sea-going person. No barnacle 
could stick to his city apparel or sea 
wind disturb his indoor atmosphere. 
Mr. Fish and his friend had breakfast 
at the Campobello inn, then yielded to 
the kind invitation of Captain Silas 
Mitchell to take “a sail around in the 
Pup.” 

That Tuesday morning the fish and 
the fishermen were out in full force. 
Already there had been several muffled 
detonations out by the line. The dyna- 
miters were taking advantage of the fact 
that Silas was entertaining some “city 
folks.” 

The patrol’s funnel began to pour 
smoke. The dynamiters laughed. As 
the Pup steamed toward the line, the 
American dynamiters merely got on 
their own side of the line and went on 
dynamiting fish. 

As has been described, when the pa- 
trol was in action only the head of Cap- 
tain Mitchell could be seen at the con- 
ning window. The two visitors, sitting 
on a bench in the wheelhouse, could not 
be seen at all. Mr. Fish was very cool. 
Occasionally he patted his bulging hip- 
pockets. His city friend seemed a little 
nervous, especially when the patrol trem- 
bled as the exploding dynamite vibrated 
through the waters. 

“Suppose they throw one under the 
patrol ?” said he. 

“Guess not,” said Mr. Melancthon 
Fish. “Five minutes from now the last 
stick of dynamite will have been 
thrown.” 

The patrol was at the line. On the 
other side four or five American dories 
were preparing to launch the explosive 
sticks the moment a big school appeared 
on the surface. 

“"Norning, Silas!” they sang out, 
with all the insolence of small boys on 
the safe side of the fence. 


“*Morning,” said Silas coolly. 
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“Hope you’re getting good returns for 
the risk you’re taking.” 

“Oh, fair—fair!” said the dynamit- 
ers. ‘‘’Bout a thousand between us— 
more or less, that is.” 

“So?” said Silas. “I'll get you one 
of these days on my side, then 

The fish—an enormous school of ten- 
and twelve-pound pollock—broke water 
among the dynamiters’ boats. Their 
ignited sticks struck the water at once. 
Almost simultaneously there came a 
triple detonation that churned the water 
white, threw up a wave, tossed the 
dories dangerously, turned up hundreds 
of white bellied fish, and all but lifted 
the patrol out of the water. 

The patrol shot across the interna- 
tional line, to the amazement of the 
American dynamiters. To their greater 
amazement and dismay, a figure sprang 
out of the wheelhouse with a Colt in 
each hand. 

“Hands up, gentlemen!” said Mr. 
Melancthon Fish. 

The dynamiters stared at the person 
in whom they recognized Commissioner 
Donahue of the Maine Fisheries. They 
were caught with the goods on in a 
manner which was as clever as it was 
unexpected. But the looming portals of 
prison were more intimidating than the 
Colts. The dynamiters’ boats scattered 
and lusty arms pulled for the shore. 
The patrol steamed after them. The 
Commissioner turned his armament on 
the nearest boat and held it up. In 
this boat he went ashore on the Ameri- 
can side, the rowers his prisoners. 

After the Commissioner got busy, the 
quiet city friend also came into swift 
action. He was a lawyer, and a smart 
one at that. From Captain Mitchell 
and Inspector Calder he obtained the 
names of the dynamiters. They were 
old enemies of the Pup, which had at 
last laid them by the heels in their own 
waters violating their own country’s 
laws. 

That afternoon warrants were sworn 
out by Commissioner Donahue and his 
lawyer. Before night the Pup picked 
up her mooring and Inspector Johnny 
Calder, Captain Silas Mitchell, and 
Officer Cline came ashore, wearing the 
smile that does not lightly rub off. 









































FISHING ON HORSEBACK. 


At Coxyde on the Belgian coast horses are used by the fishermen to draw the nets. The upper picture shows the 
equestrian anglers at their work. In the lower the contents of the nets are being loaded on the horses’ backs. 





SMOKING, FISHING, TELLING 


ETERNALLY OF 


INCIDENTS THAT 


NEVER OCCURRED. 


A CHANGE OF MIND 


by Nevil G. Henshaw 


Illustrated by George C. Harper 


HERE are certain fresh- 

water officers who gain 

their titles solely by a 

close association with the 

water front. You can 

see them upon any clear 
day, scattered like ungainly mile posts 
along the river banks, smoking, fishing, 
telling eternally of incidents that have 
never occurred. None of them have 
been to sea, few of them own even so 
much as a rowboat, yet they are cap- 
tains every one. 

All of them are old, all of them are 
idle. Each of them has his own partic- 
ular spot overlooking the water for, 
even in the easy acquirement of their 
titles, a certain amount of propriety must 
be observed. Of these Captain Wil- 
kins was a type. 

In appearance he was one of those 
small, contradictory men of less than 


five feet in height, about whom every- 
thing else gives one an impression of 
size. His laugh was loud and rumbling, 
his voice was like the bellow of a bull, 
his moustaches were huge and red, curl- 
ing up fiercely at the ends. His opinions 
were voiced with the solemn impressive- 
ness of a judge, he moved with the slow, 
majestic progress of a great body. 

And the worst of it was that he took 
himself seriously. As Harahan, the cor- 
ner saloon man, once said, “If he had 
had any sense of humor, he would have 
laughed himself to death.” 

Theoretically, Captain Wilkins was 
supposed to be in search of a job at the 
docks, an occupation which he had fol- 
lowed unsuccessfully for the greater 
part of his life. Practically, he em- 
ployed his days in attending to the sev- 
eral duties of his office. In the mean- 
time Mrs. Wilkins took in washing. 
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HE HAD THE LUXURY OF 


LARRY 


Now as no description of a man can 
be complete without a hint at either his 


likes or dislikes, I will finish mine of 
Captain Wilkins by recounting the two 
things in which he took a chief and par- 
ticular pride. 

The first, his grandson, Little Bill, 
needs no comment from my pen. Chil- 
dren are children the world over, and 
poor indeed is the heart that does not 
turn toward them. Of Captain Wil- 
kins’s affection for the child it will be 
enough to say that he hourly paid him 
the very highest compliment in_ his 
power. 

“There’s a boy for you,” he would 
proudly observe. “Some day he'll grow 
up to be a man like his granddaddy.” 

The second, his reputation as a swim- 
mer, Captain Wilkins had built up and 
kept going through a series of intermin- 
able and highly colored anecdotes. All 
of them related to incidents of his youth, 
which had brought on a series of com- 
plaints that effectually prevented his 
entering the water. 

One morning in the early summer, 
Captain Wilkins sat in his accustomed 
spot upon the river bank. The day was 
perfect, his position was comfortable, a 


A LISTENER IN THE 


PERSON OF 
BROWN. 


pipe was between his teeth, and a fishing 
pole was stuck into the soft earth with- 
in easy reach of his hand. In addition 
to these comforts he had the luxury of 
a listener in the person of Larry Brown. 

Larry was Captain Wilkins’s most ar- 
dent admirer. He was a young man of 
a simple and trusting disposition, and 
the fact that he had obtained a job at 
the docks in no wise affected his belief 
in the capabilities of his hero. In fact, 
Larry looked upon the job as only a 
species of disagreeable initiation into the 
more honorable duties of the future. If 
he saw enough of Captain Wilkins, he 
told himself, he could learn to emulate 
him. In time he might even become like 
him. Then he would get married and 
become a captain himself, marriage, as 
I have intimated, being a necessary ad- 
junct to the proper .enjoyment of the 
office. 

As usual, Larry was listening with 
rapt attention to one of the Captain’s 
anecdotes. 

“Twas down on the lower Jeems,” 
that worthy was saying, “down where 
she’s more’n five miles wide. I was on 
the schooner Jenny W’”ade—old man Joe 
Wade bein’ captin an’ me bein’ mate. 
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THE SPECTACLE OF A MAN DIVING 
You've heard me tell of her before, I 
reckon. She’s the boat I chased out of 
Hampton Roads. 

“Yes, sir, jumped off the dock just as 
she’d got good an’ away, an’ swum after 
her I’d hate to say how many miles. 


Captin Joe didn’t ease up or put about, 


FROM A RAPIDLY MOVING SHELL. 


Said he wanted 


till I was nearly all in. 
to see just how long I could hold on. 
He says to this day he reckons I could 
have swum clear to Baltimore if I’d 
tried, but of course that’s goin’ too far. 


I ain’t a fish. I’m just a ordinary hu- 
man who can naturally swim. 
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“But what I’m goin’ to tell you hap- 
pened, as I’ve said, on the lower Jeems. 
We was just comin’ home from a trip 
one night an’ I was figurin’ on the cap- 
tin’s puttin’ in on the way up the river 
an’ lettin’ me go ashore to see my gal. 
I don’t mean the old lady. This was 
another one named Sue. Likewise, as 
Sue’s old man was some cross an’ irri- 
table, I’d brought ’long a five-gallon jug 
of hard cider from Norfolk, to sorter 
soothe him. 

“Sue lived in a little town on the 
right bank an’ we was hugging close to 
the left bank on account of the current, 
so, when the lights begun to show way 
off ahead, I asked Captin Joe to cross 
over. 

“*You’re crazy,’ says he. ‘Do you 
reckon I’m goin’ five miles out of my 
way for any such ‘fool biznis as seein’ a 
gal?’ 


““Lend me the skiff, then, an’ I'll, 


row across,’ says I. 

“*No, you won’t,’ says he. ‘Not hav- 
in’ no wings, I’m figurin’ to use her my- 
self when I go ashore.’ 

“So there I was, all fixed and ready 


to see Sue, with a five-gallon jug for the 


old man. An’ there was the town slip- 
pin’ down on us all the time, an’ gettin’ 
ready to pass us with five miles of room 
to spare. Now if you’d been me, what 
do you reckon you’d done?” 

“T reckon I’d just put off that visit 
till some other time,” answered Larry, 
as he had answered the same question a 
dozen times before. 

Captain Wilkins considered the reply 
as carefully as though it had been en- 
tirely new to him. 

“Yes,” said he after a while, “I reckon 
that’s just what you an’ most young fel- 
lers would have done. But that warn’t 
my way. I just naturally tied my shoes 
round my neck an’ took that jug in one 
hand an’ swum ashore.” 

“Still holdin’ the jug?” asked Larry 
with well-feigned surprise. 

“Why, of course,” said Captain Wil- 
kins. “You ought to be acquainted with 
me well enough to know that I wouldn’t 
go an’ feed all that good licker to the 
fishes. 

“But the joke of the thing is that I 
didn’t get to see Sue after all. No, sir. 
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After I’d got dried out in Captin Rid- 
dle’s kitchen, my clothes was so shrunk 
they just about covered half of me. An’ 
that half warn’t the biggest half by a 
long sight. Fact is I gave ’em to Cap- 
tin Riddle for his little boy. I likewise 
swapped the jug for an old suit of oil 
skins to get back to the Jenny in. They 
sure did joke me about it. Some folks 
say that’s where the old sayin’ about 
‘Keep your clothes on’ come from.” 

The Captain paused suddenly to at- 
tend to his fishing. After he had landed 
and unhooked a very diminutive perch, 
he threw back his line and sat staring 
out upon the water in search of another 
anecdote. As he did so, a single shell 
sped noiselessly up from below and shot 
swiftly past in the still water beneath 
him. So smoothly, so expertly, did the 
red-jerseyed figure at the oars propel it 
that he left scarce a ripple to mark his 
progress. 

Confronted with one of his pet an- 
noyances, Captain Wilkins glared after 
the oarsman in impotent hatred. 

“Blame them boat-club sports,” he 
growled. “They’re—they’re snipes, that’s 
what they are. Why can’t they stay 
home an’ mind their own biznis ’stead 
of rompin’ up an’ down the river in a 
boat like a butcher knife, scarin’ the fish 
off poor folks’ hooks? Why can’t they 
wear some clothes stead of puttin’ on a 
couple of holes with a little red worsted 
wrapped round ’em to keep ’em from 
fallin’ apart? If I was to go out like 
that, I’d be arrested. 

“Some one of these days I’ll swim out 
an’ turn one of ’em over. If he don’t 
get ashore, it won’t be any fault of 
mine.” 

At this moment the one o'clock 
whistles began to blow. Larry rose re- 
luctantly to his feet. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll get back to 
work,” said he. “You goin’ home?” 

“Not till the fish quit bitin’,” replied 
Captain Wilkins. “If they keep on like 
this, I reckon I’ll stay all day.” 

At five minutes past one, Little Bill 
appeared with a dinner pail. After 
Captain Wilkins had petted him and 
had praised him upon the success of his 
journey, he fell upon the food with all 
of the voracity of a hungry fisherman. 





HE DESCENDED ITS LADDER UNTIL 
ABOVE 


INSTANT 


In the meantime, Little Bill looked 
after the lines. 

The accident occurred at one fifteen. 
Whether the child had leaned over too 
far or lost his footing in attending to a 
bite, the Captain never knew. He 
heard the scream and, despite his pom- 
pous movements, arrived at the edge of 
the bank coincident with the splash. 

Now had any of Captain Wilkins’s 
friends been present, it is probable that 
they would have felt but little alarm. 
A plunge, a stroke or two by the 
doughty swimmer, and all would have 
been well again. 

It is my painful duty, however, to 


THE WATER 
HIS HEAD. 


CLOSED FOR AN 


relate that the Captain did none of these 


things. He simply stood upon the bank 
and stared in white-faced agony at the 
rapidly sinking curls for, alas, he could 
not swim! Be it said to his credit that, 
had there been a chance of saving the 
child, he would unquestionably have 
plunged in. But the bank was high and 
inaccessible, and there was no chance of 
landing save at a pier a good fifty yards 
below. 

When Little Bill went down for the 
second time, Captain Wilkins closed his 
eyes and turned away. As he did so, 
there came a flash of brown, a streak of 
red, and a sudden, resounding splash. 
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It is unfortunate that the Captain had 
his eyes closed, for he would have be- 
held the spectacle of a man diving from 
a rapidly moving shell—a feat which, 
despite his experiences, might have ap- 
pealed to him. As it was, the young 
man from the boat club was just drag- 
ging Little Bill from his third descent, 
when he whirled hopefully around. 

“Go to the pier,” spluttered the 
young man as he turned over on his 
back and floated down with the current 
—the child’s head held well above the 
water. 

After the young man had landed at 
the pier, he assisted the Captain in roll- 
ing and pounding and otherwise restor- 
ing Little Bill to life again. When it 
became apparent that his efforts were 
successful, he smiled with pleasure, wav- 
ing aside Captain Wilkins’s protesta- 
tions of gratitude. 

“Never mind about that,” said he. 
“Just get this child home, and give him 
something strong and warm to drink. 
He’ll come round all right, never fear.” 

“An’ how’ll you get home yourself?” 
asked the Captain, with a glance at his 
companion’s scanty attire. 

“Oh, some of the fellows will see my 
boat as it drifts past,” said he. “They’ll 
be looking for me in a minute or two.” 

So Captain Wilkins hurried home 
with his unconscious burden, but before 
he got there he did a curious thing. 
Stopping at a lonely and deserted pier, 
he descended its ladder until the water 
closed for an instant above his head. 


Some few mornings later, Captain 
Wilkins sat beside Larry in his accus- 
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tomed spot upon the river bank. As 
usual he was indulging in an anec- 
dote, but, this time, it related to an 
event that had occurred a bare five days 
before. 

“So, as soon as I heard him yell, I 
jumped to my feet, and took off from 
the bank there,” the Captain was saying, 
“right there where it’s sorter stomped 
down. Of course there warn’t much 
swimmin’ to it for a man like me—only 
a stroke or two. It was the divin’ that 
counted. 

“T reckon Bill must have struck his 
head on somethin’ goin’ down cause he 
never come up once. Seems to me like 
I walked round on the bottom for pretty 
near ten minutes before I found him. 
We come up just about there.” 

As he paused to point out the exact 
spot, a shell came speeding up the river, 
and flashed past below him. 

Angry at the interruption and anxious 
to gain favor in the eyes of his hero, 
Larry shook a fist at the departing oars- 
man. 

“Blame them boat club snipes,” he 
began violently. “Why can’t they r 
But Captain Wilkins stopped him with 
a roar. 

“Shut your mouth,” he bellowed. “If 
you can’t speak well of your betters, you 
needn’t speak of ’em at all.” 

Thoroughly amazed and disconcerted, 
Larry stared at the Captain in mute 
surprise. 

“But—but—you said,” he stammered 
finally. 

“Tt don’t make no difference what I 
said,” snapped Captain Wilkins. “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 











MANUAL TRAINING IN THE 
COUNTRY HOME Ly EP Powell 


E are holding always 
to the idea that, in 
the country, home 
does not mean the 
house only, but the 
whole property, and 

homeful it should all be together. This 
article will talk of such accessories as are 
essential to completeness of life, and to 
enjoyment as well as labor—shops, barns, 
laboratories, arboreal retreats, electric 
plants for lighting and irrigating, and 
whatever else seems essential to making 
a home in the country comfortable and 
convenient. ‘There really is no reason 


for drawing an unfavorable comparison 
between city life and country life as they 
may be at present enjoyed, for we now 
have in the country nearly every privi- 
lege that fifty years ago belonged to the 


town. To all this we are able to add 
a good list of special privileges that can- 
not be acquired by the city resident. 

In the order of importance I would 
place first of all a shop, and the pur- 
chase of shop tools should be as prompt 
as those for use in the soil. It should 
serve as a schoolhouse and a shop in 
one, for manual culture is really educa- 
tive for the brain as well as the hands. 
A shop is peculiarly a developing af- 
fair, beginning with little more than 
the storage of a few tools and a place 
for filing saws and grinding scythes, but 
rapidly becoming a place for construct- 
ing all sorts of boy ideas into workable 
forms. 

My own shop was built as a wing to 
the barn; it was two stories in height— 
the lower to be the shop, while the room 
above was to be the laboratory. Each 
room was twenty-five feet square, and 
the ground floor was grouted. Into the 
shop the boys were turned loose to make 


their own tools and every way to de- - 


velop an inventive skill. For this reason 
very few tools were purchased at the 
outset, only the material for making 


tools. After awhile a gasoline engine 
and lathe were purchased, larger and 
better than they themselves could con- 
struct. 

Good chisels, screw drivers, grafting 
sets, and similar appurtenances for in- 
door and outdoor work were rapidly 
added, invariably homemade. Of course 
repairing was in order from the outset. 
Shovels and hoes and plows were easily 
put in order by the lads, while from the 
house chairs, tables, knives, etc., called 
for their attention. All this saved with- 
in a year’s time more than the original 
outlay. 

Hand power soon proved inadequate 
to the needs of the young workmen, and 
an effort was put forth to use wind pow- 
er—brought down from a boy-invented 
fan over the roof. It worked of course 
only when the wind blew, and so irregu- 
larly that it was of very little value to 
the youngsters below. When given up, 
as it soon was, the shafting was still left 
to pass through the floors, and the fans 
continued to tell which way the wind 
blew. This was a convenience to a large 
neighborhood. Standing very high over 
the valley it still can be seen for a half 
a mile, and as it turns with a slightly 
mournful sound, it is known as the 
“Old Cow.” 

The first important effort on the part 
of the young folk was to build a two- 
horse power engine, on a principle some- 
what different from the engine that had 
been purchased. It did its work fairly 
well, but it called for many a consulta- 
tion both in its construction and in its 
working. It still remains to turn the 
grindstone, saw the wood, grind bones 
for the fowls, cut fodder for the cows, 
and in the autumn it still crushes the 
waste apples for cider. 

Some years later I discovered that two 
of my sons were quietly studying up a 
scheme that called for a considerable 
outlay of money and time. One of them 
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did most of the planning; the other most 
of the work, as usual. This was about 
the beginning of the automobile evolu- 
tion, and it was soon evident that an 
automobile was incubating in my shop. 
It was not a case where the mountain 
labored and brought forth a mouse, but 
the mouse labored and brought forth a 
mountain. It certainly would go, but 
like all the early automobiles, it was 
liable to run up a tree rather than travel 
the highway. 


The Real Kind of an Education 


No matter, the shop was serving its 
purpose as an educator, and it was an 
important accessory to a true country 
home life. Going by the door one day, 
as the engine snorted gas through the 
exhaust pipe, I said to my boy, “With 
your other inventions, try for something 
to prevent this confounded noise.” The 
result was a muffler which he is now 
constructing on a large scale, and which 
seems likely to make his occupation for 
some years to come. I am not sure but 
that all this while, the literary culture 
of my children was slightly suffering; 
and yet I led them, with tutors, through 
a very thorough course of history and 
language—giving them mathematics as 
they needed it. Only this was apparent, 
that they valued knowledge mainly for 
what they could do with it. A storage 
of information did not seem to be attrac- 
tive. 

For a college bred man, rather strong- 
ly addicted to literary pursuits, I had 
made quite a divergence from conven- 
tional methods of training young peo- 
ple. It soon became evident that 
through the shop I was likely to lose not 
only from literary pursuits, but from 
horticultural, at least two of my boys. 
However, I looked out for it that they 
should carry off with them a thorough 
training in agriculture and such a love 
of Nature that they could not become 
alien to the country. 

Meanwhile the young folk are kept 
at home by the variety that is offered 
to the mind and the hand. Frequently 
the girl in the family will prove to be 
the keenest mathematician and the best 
mechanic. Intimacy with tools will 
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bring out power, sharpen intellect, 
smooth passion, and sweeten the dispo- 
sition that books will sour. -Try it 
with the chap who hates school, and 
do not forget that the shop itself is a 
school. To develop the hand is as im- 
portant as to develop the brain. ‘To 
learn to do is better than simply to re- 
member. ‘To get the habit of applying 
knowledge as quickly as acquired to 
everyday affairs, and in this way using 
all that you find out, is the one great 
need in human life, and it is the real 
education. 

I believe in public free schools, for in 
no other way can most children get any 
education worth while, but I am sure 
that the home and the school have been 
too radically divorced. 

The laboratory is closely associated 
with the shop, and, as I have told you, 
I established such a department directly 
over the shop. It soon became the center 
of life, of discussion, of examination, and 
comparative investigation. Those who 


did not care for tools found that which 
was both interesting and useful in the 
Country life is made up 


laboratory. 
largely of flowers, insects, birds, rocks, 
and the evolution which is told by the 
life in animal and vegetable nature. 

The country home that knows noth- 
ing of these things and brings up its 
children to know a bird simply as a bird, 
whether thrush or sparrow ; to look upon 
all insects as merely bugs or bees or flies, 
is stupidly superficial. The very first 
information that a boy should have 
should concern itself with soils, rocks, 
watercourses, and generally with that 
which we call geology. It is the science 
of the stuff that makes up the farm. 
There is not a single science but has 
more or bearing upon country 
homes and country living. 

In the country home laboratory we 
are specifically studying home, and the 
things that make for home; the pebbles 
that a boy naturally plays with and the 
flowers that first of all draw a child’s 
attention. In the chemistry corner we 
analyze the water and the soil and enter 
intimately into the questions of health. 
In the entomological corner we deter- 
mine what butterflies and moths and 


less 


‘bugs and beetles are our neighbors and 
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how to use them, as well as keep the 
evil disposed from destroying our crops. 
In the botany corner, where there 
should be plenty of drawers and boxes, 
the study of plants and trees becomes 
exceedingly practical. They should be 
studied not simply as so much vegetation, 
but as something that makes up a part 
of our own home life. In the geologi- 
cal corner the rocks and rolling stones 
are to be considered, the water courses, 
and that wonderful roll of hills and val- 
leys which so accentuates the charm of 
country living. 

Merely to collect all the moths of a 
section, or the butterflies of a very small 
section, and mount them perfectly, de- 
velops the esthetic sense and a taste for 
the beautiful. It teaches careful ob- 
servation. In the long run accuracy al- 
ways comes in ahead of smartness, so 
that this sort of study does not bring 
to the front either mere memory power 
or boldness. 

My oldest boy, at seventeen, came to 
me for sixty dollars to put into a few 
country telephones. This was a per- 
fectly natural outgrowth of his training. 
So we took in our neighbors, and during 
the next five years he strung us on lines 
of communication. The first rural 
telephone systems were being just then 
established, and he very naturally be- 
came identified with one of the most 
beneficent movements of the age. 

The entomologist was like all the rest 
of them, only that his dealing with mi- 
nuter stuff made him more persistent. 
It is astonishing to one who has been 
educated only with books to find how 
much interesting material there is in the 
garden and field to one who has been 
educated in shop and laboratory. We 
who have worshiped only books look 
with wonder on those who worship tools. 
A boy who puts under his pillow at 
night a new tool, instead of the latest 
novel, has a new sort of probability 
ahead of him. 

You will surmise that drawing is a 
very needful adjunct to the studies that 
we have assigned to this room. Nothing 
like enough has been made of the pencil 
and the hand in education. They 
should always be busy to help note the 
peculiarities and the minute features of 
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anything that comes under observation. 
The pencil is also a great educator in 
the way of teaching patience, accuracy, 
and fundamental truth. It is a serious 


blunder to form a habit of half way in- 
therefore of falsely 


vestigating, and 
judging. 

Now in all this matter of shop and 
laboratory we are working on the under- 
standing that the boys and the girls must 
be brought into intimacy with Nature. 
Some one has said that if you study a 
single leaf all your life, you will not 
then know all about it. A Frenchman 
wrote a book, entitled ““The Population 
of a Pear Tree,” and he made out that 
his tree was the home of a host. What 
is going on over a five acre lot consti- 
tutes a huge library at first hand. 


Work for the Winter 


Then again, in the winter months, 
your shop and laboratory constitute just 
the places for more nature study. If 
you have an orchard, as of course you 
have, you can collect enough larve or 
cocoons under the bark to keep your- 
selves busy in the entomological corner. 
Chemistry is always in order, and if you 
run short of object lessons go to the shop 
and construct. I do not advocate throw- 
ing out mathematics and history, but 
you will find that these studies illumin- 
ate laboratory work and are illuminated 
by it. 

The simplest way for arranging your 
laboratory for work will be to have cor- 
ner closets. In one of these you have 
a sufficient supply of bottles and pre- 
servative liquids for the most ordinary 
chemical analysis. Entomology needs its 
cabinets, its catching nets, and its prep- 
arations for preparing what is caught 
for permanent preservation. Geological 
collections require glass cases or simple 
shelves, while a fourth corner will readi- 
ly adjust itself with tables and drawers 
for botanical work. None of this work 
can be hurried, and the apparatus will 
grow naturally. 

A tool room, and a very large one at 
that, should be adjacent to the shop. 
For the orchard we need a complete set 
of apparatus for spraying. For the gar- 
den we want a digging fork, a spade, 
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and iron trowels. A sprinkling pail 
should always be on hand, and a scythe 
should hang in its corner, with whet- 
stone in a box adjacent. The farm tools 
need not be costly, but it is poor economy 
to have a plow or cultivator or planter 
of second class. Economy at this point 
is never desirable. The shop is to see 
that good tools are always in repair. 

So far as teachers are concerned, very 
little direct instruction is needed, further 
than to get a good text book in each de- 
partment, and if possible secure a tutor 
who will stimulate work. There is 
nothing more exciting for young people 
than making collections in the field. A 
good leader is wanted rather than a 
teacher. 

I recommend to those who cannot 
create anything elaborate in the way of 
shop or laboratory, to combine the two 
in one, at least for a while. Let this be 
the general proposition, that the young 
folks are to study first the things that are 
nearest at hand—those under foot and 
most observable; second, that they study 
the life that is in all things about them, 
from the worms in the soil to the birds 
in the trees; that they inquire into the 
relations of things, and what the most 
insignificant are good for. I would let 
each one have a hobby of his own and 
should rather expect that he would. 

Not very unlike this plan is that 
which has been recently suggested and 
urged, that one half of each school day 
be given to books and the other half 
used in a school garden and orchard, 
applying the facts obtained from books 
and securing new ones. At all events 
you are bringing along muscular power 
with brain power, and are at the same 
time making home something exceeding- 
ly attractive to your boys. Apart from 
the cash problem, which we shall con- 
sider another month, we are getting a 
very different sort of country home from 
that which follows the ordinary method 
of sharply dividing school and home. 

With a laboratory and shop attach- 
ment for every country home, I think 
we should not hear again from Secretary 
Wilson that the city is draining the 
country of its best brains and blood. At 
any rate do not feed your boys and girls 
on that false and shallow literature 
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which teaches that the country boy who 
can escape from the farm is rising in the 
world. He is at the top of the heap 
who does his duty and uses his faculties 
for the best purposes, making the most 
of the world about him and living tem- 
perately. 

We have come across the effort to use 
wind power in our discussion of the 
shop. No country home can be any- 
where near complete without the con- 
trol of some power supplementary to 
man power and woman power. Even 
the old dog churn served a good pur- 
pose, and the dog power still stands for 
a large factor in Belgian country life. 
Wind power is of course irregular, but 
in many cases it is the best thing that the 
farmer or country home maker can se- 
cure. With it he can generally keep a 
water tank filled (by means of a wind- 
mill), and the water from this tank 
can empty its contents through pipes into 
his kitchen and possibly any room of his 
house. This will save a lot of pumping. 


Solution of the Power Problem 


Unfortunately steam ‘power has been 
from the outset almost strictly a town 
privilege. It could not be carried for 
effective application more than a few 
rods. In this way steam power drew 
the industries into huge buildings and 
built up great factories, at the same time 
emptying our country homes of nearly 
all their most attractive employments. 

Fortunately electricity is a distribu- 
tive force and can be carried almost 
anywhere and to any distance. We can 
get Niagara to do its work in the cen- 
ter of New York State and can distrib- 
ute its power among the farmers’ homes. 
The French Republic sells electric © 
power derived from its canals to the ad- 
jacent farmers, giving them force enough 
to run machinery both outdoors and in. 
Wherever there is a stream that tumbles 
down hill you have power, and that 
power can be carried over into the barns 
and houses. Many a farmer has a brook 
of this sort which is now giving only 
water for his cattle, or possibly a little 
poetry to his daily life. If it can be 


.made to develop two or more horse 


power, it is an easy matter to install a 
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dynamo that will carry power for light- 
ing his house and operating his machin- 
ery. 

You can scarcely overestimate the ad- 
vantage of some such power in removing 
every sentiment of drudgery from daily 
life. It will run the feed mills, the 
pumps, the threshing machines, the corn 
shellers and, indoors, will wash the 
dishes and do the cleaning as well as 
carpet and floor scrubbing. It fits 
nicely to the work done in the shop, be- 
side doing some of the shop work. 

I note that two neighbors in central 
New York have secured power enough 
from a brook, that for ages has only 
tumbled down a glen and run through 
a meadow, to light all their buildings, 
do a large share of the home work— 
and after harnessing it, they have sold 
power to their neighbors. From 
western New York comes a story that 
shows how half a dozen or more country 
home makers can coéperate to the same 
end. It goes a long way toward solving 
the terrible help problem, not only in 
the field but in the kitchen. The house- 
wife can get more work out of a brook 
than out of a dozen Bridgets. 

In my Florida home we are making 
our sixty-five-foot well codperate with 
a gasoline engine and dynamo, not only 
to serve water for the household, but to 
give us electric lights, independent of 
any town or neighborhood plant. Mr. 
F. O. Kennedy, of Orange County, Vt., 
reports that his wife cooks, washes, and 
irons, besides running a vacuum cleaner, 
by electricity, while he separates milk 
and milks his cows with electric power. 
His home farm comprises two hundred 
and sixty-three acres, but he adds that 
having electricity to run his machinery, 
he hires very little help except in haying 
and harvesting. Where there are elec- 
tric companies, with electric plants, it 
is not infrequent that you can pur- 
chase power enough, at a reasonable rate, 
for lighting buildings and doing a large 
share of your work. This of course is 
an easy way of settling the help prob- 
lem. 

The original cost of a gasoline engine 
that will do your ordinary farm work 
will not exceed one hundred and fifty 
dollars, for a two- or three-horse power 
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machine. Not seldom you can purchase 
one at a very much reduced rate. Even 
if it does no more than run your grind- 
stone, your churn, your washing ma- 
chine, besides waiting on the boys in the 
shop and cutting feed for the horses and 
cows, it will serve a satisfactory pur- 
pose. But in selecting an engine it will 
be better to get one large enough to 
work easily, especially as a larger engine 
is less likely to get out of repair. 

If you have a flowing well, such as is 
very common in the celery fields of 
Florida, the problem is solved for you, 
but otherwise a storage tank becomes an 
essential. This tank must of course be 
filled either by hand power or electric 
power, or by a gasoline engine. If you 
have a gasoline engine, of course you 
have only to attach a hose and carry the” 
water where you like. You can at least 
take good care of a strawberry bed a 
few yards square, and in such a case a 
large part of the work could be done 
by forcing the water into tiles, these 
being set on a slight slope and so con- 
structed as to let the water flow at 
stated points. 


Needs of the Barn 


Among country home accessories the 
barn is about as old as the house, and 
for some reason or other it has remained 
just a barn—a building to hold hay and 
straw and without the least chance to 
please anything excepting horses and 


cows. If it is comfortable and decent it 
is held to be satisfactory. I do not think 
that the coming country home will be 
satisfied with anything of this sort. The 
barn may become the center of attrac- 
tion, not only on account of such acces- 
sories as laboratory and shop, but owing 
to the beauty of its structure and its fit- 
ness to all the other buildings. A stable 
should be not only cleanly, but capable 
of perfect ventilation, while every cow 
and horse should have abundant light. 
There is no unconquerable reason why 
the windows should be covered with 
cobwebs and dust. 

A horse enjoys an occasional bath just 
as much as a human being, if given with 
discretion and in the warm sunshine. I 
have not gone so far as to give the same 
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privilege to my Jersey and Holstein 
grade, but I see no reason why they 
would not welcome it. Can you tell me 
why every American stable should not 
be kept as clean as those in the dairy 
sections of England, swept as cleanly as 
a house, and brushed to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust? The carriage and 
wagon floors should certainly, never be 
allowed to accumulate a load of clay or 
filth. This seems like an impossibility 
to the average home keeper, who is gen- 
erally short of help. Let your barn floor 
be made extra tight, and then carry to it 
the hose from your gasoline engine or 
water tank, and you may clean it with- 
out serious labor on your own part and 
without much delay. 

A dirty barn is like a dirty house, 
simply a matter of habit. Keep a good 
broom at hand, and “brush out” as the 
housewife brushes the kitchen and porch, 
as soon as she is abroad in the morning. 

The barn lawns can be kept just as tidy 
’ as those about the house and with very 
little outlay of time and work. The 
gain will far outbalance the cost, and 
especially in the way of creating a tidy 
and comfortable sentiment about the 
homestead. I have no fancy notions 
about this matter, but I am sure that 
every one will be surprised at the great 
improvement he can make at little cost. 


Harvests from the Walls 


I have before spoken of the enormous 
crops one can gather from the walls of 
house, barns, and other outbuildings. 
You can never get too many good 
grapes, as they are valuable for all sorts 
of purposes. Nor do I see why they 
should not be so abundant as to be very 
free for your help as well as for your 
family. If you will run wires parallel 
to each other, all the way around your 
barn, or any other outbuilding, you may 
attach vines until the whole becomes an 
arbor. I find that in this way I am able 
to grow most superb Lindleys and 
Gaertners and Brightons with Niagaras ; 
even Jeffersons, that do not ripen well 
in vineyards, will come to perfection. 

During the summer you will only be 
compelled to go over these vines, reach- 
ing them with a ladder, two or three 
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times from May till August—tying the 
runners and occasionally thinning the 
clusters. You will be sure to get your 
very best clusters, most perfectly colored 
and ripened, on your buildings. The 
vineyard will not be able to compete. 
If the vines are planted in the barnyard, 
you must box them until they get out 
of reach of the animals, that is, till the 
vines are ten or twelve feet high. Let 
the boxes be such as will admit more or 
less light, but will not admit the in- 
quisitive tongue of your pet Ayrshire. 
A decently arranged home will teach the 
young folk to handle food of this sort 
conservatively, but let them prefer 
grapes to tobacco. 

Let us get this matter comprehensive- 
ly in mind; a group comprising a shop, 
a laboratory, a Jersey apartment, a 
horse room, a hen room, all with pleas- 
ant windows, and a tool room close by 
the shop—this is a real barn. The 
whole of this is to be surrounded by 
preference with apple trees; or with 
plums and shrubs, while vines cover the 
whole, bearing grapes—I should like 
to say tons of grapes, for really it will 
be something of that sort if your vines 
are properly cared for. I have not 
sketched the buildings required for a 
large farm, but those belonging natur- 
ally to the small country home, such as 
we hope to multiply very rapidly, to 
relieve congested city life. 

Among the smaller appurtenances of 
the country home are a hot bed, a seed 
bed, a nursery, and arbors. A hot bed 
is a box of almost any form, set over a 
fermenting bed of horse manure, while 
this is overlaid with very fine soil. 
Here you enjoy yourself sowing your 
choicest seeds and those that must be 
started before frost is entirely out of the 
land. Here also you place those seeds 
that are so fine that they cannot be trust- 
ed in the open ground during dashing 
showers. Every country home can 
easily have a little hot bed of this sort, 
if nothing more than a drygoods box 
sunk in the soil, and covered with an old 
window sash. Much better is it to build 
a little brick or concrete lean-to against 
the barn. 

A seed bed differs from a hot bed in 
this, that it is a little nook of ground, 
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or a corner of the garden, so arranged 
that you can cover it if necessary. It 
must contain very finely prepared soil, 
where you can test new seeds. It is not 
the mere starting of choice seeds that we 
are after, but to form a habit of saving 
the finest seeds of the finest fruits that 
we eat and giving them a chance to 
grow and show what is in them. Did 
you ever think what wonderful possibili- 
ties are thrown away in the seeds that 
are wasted? 

You have learned that no two of the 
seeds of an apple or a pear will produce 
trees and fruits that are identical, or are 
like the fruit from which they came, so 
you see you are always on the track of 
new things. As it will take several 
years for apple seeds to develop into 
bearing trees, you can meanwhile be at 
work with rose seeds or with plum 
stones, or with the seeds of any bush or 
shrub, and my word for it you will de- 
velop some fine things. Label every- 
thing that you plant, with stakes in 
which you have inserted bits of zinc on 
which you write with a pencil. 

Everywhere novelties and improved 


varieties are finding their way in spite 


of the number that are destroyed. In 
Florida we have recently obtained a 
nearly seedless grapefruit and an orange 
with honeyed sweetness. In the North 
we are guided by the fact that Nature 
manages to produce something choice in 
fence corners and out of the way places. 
This was the way we got the Seckel 
pear and the Concord grape. 

Right alongside your seed beds, have 
an equally well prepared plot for start- 
ing cuttings. Almost all our fruits and 
shrubs can be propagated in this manner, 
but more particularly grapes, figs, mul- 
berries, and quinces. Make the cuttings 
from one foot to two feet in length 
and insert them two thirds in the soil, 
pressing it very tight about them. In a 
few years you will have all the trees and 
vines that you need to plant or sell or 
give away. 

Still one more plot, and it should be 
a tidy little place, where you create a 
nursery. ‘This differs from the plots 
already described, because here you 
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grow young trees or bushes that you 
have collected and put them through a 
period of testing. You can collect no 
end of these in your shrubbery, and 
when you are accustomed to looking for 
them, you will find them everywhere— 
asking you to give them room and a 
chance. These three plots of ground 
should constitute a pet retreat for both 
work and study—especially in your old 
age. They will ultimately constitute a 
source of considerable income, as well as 
of immense pleasure. 


Living Arbors 


I do not think much of arbors, that 
is of wooden affairs, conventionally set 
up to adorn the grounds, but rarely used. 
Nature does much better with a lot of 
thorn trees and grape vines—that is, liv- 
ing arbors. You can yourself make a 
living arbor by planting a circle of ever- 
greens, rather closely together, with a 
diameter of about twenty feet. As the 
evergreens grow, the interior limbs, in- 
terlocking, will die out at the bottom, 
and must be removed. Overhead they 
will lock together, and you will have a 
most complete and shaded retreat. 

I can show you a living arbor with 
the roof fifty feet above the floor and 
carpeted with several inches of spruce 
needles. Squirrels like it, and a cat- 
bird calls it home. Here you may swing 
a hammock if you please, and the bird 
looking down through the glinting shad- 
ows will sing you any song that you 
will whistle back to him. 

I am aware that I have not outlined 
for you a country home that will suit 
the victims of conventionalism, nor 
have I tried to do it. I have aimed to 
show how a much more complete home 
life may be lived than is ordinarily 
lived; how the idea of a simple home 
lite may take in thinking and loving and 
doing, all together ; how religion and art 
and science may pull together in our 
daily lives; and how this sort of a home 
will fascinate the young people, keep 
them out of mischief, and make them 
love home better than any other spot in 
the world. 
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GETTING INTO THE 


OGAN JAQUES, the 

young sheep rounder who 

accompanied Coleman and 

myself on the bear hunt, 

had several herds of sheep 

pasturing in what is known 
as Grasshopper Valley some eighteen or 
twenty miles from Coleman’s ranch on 
the Cibicue. These herds were in 
charge of Mexican shepherds—in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico only Mexicans 
are employed in this work—and he in- 
vited us to spend the night at one of the 
camps, as we passed en route to the old 
Verde trail. We had hoped to leave 
Grasshopper Valley behind us before our 
night halt was made, but a late start 
brought us at nightfall near Jaques’s last 
camp, and here we drew in and bi- 
vouacked alongside the tent of the shep- 
herds and accepted their invitation to a 
supper of mutton and a breakfast of 
chili con carne. 

Water was scarce, muddy, and hardly 
drinkable, and still good water was what 
I craved more than anything else. John 
had told me of the clear cold water of 
Grasshopper Spring, but when we passed 
it earlier in the afternoon it was found 
little better than a mudhole, due doubt- 
less to an unusually dry summer, for 
though the rainy season should have be- 
gun early in July as yet only a few com- 
paratively light showers had visited the 
country. 

There were two men allotted to this 
camp, a cook and a herder, and as the 
day faded into twilight the latter massed 
his flock close to the tent, ate his supper, 
spread his bed in the open not far from 
John and me, and we went to sleep to 
the tune of bleating sheep. I had not 
slept long when I was awakened and 
startled by several revolver shots fired in 
quick succession by the shepherd. At 
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first I supposed the two Mexicans were 
engaging in a gun fight, then that some 
animal had attacked the sheep, but finally 
ascertained that the shooting was done to 
turn the flock farther out, for the ani- 
mals had crowded almost on top of us. 

From the Cibicue to Grasshopper 
Spring we had passed over a rolling 
country, thinly wooded, crossing Oak 
Creek Canyon, where the most secluded 
of the Apaches live. Many of this 
branch of the tribe, John assured me, 
never report at the Indian office, and he 
also told me they were the only Indians 
in the country he would hesitate to travel 
among alone. Here he said it would be 
dangerous for any white man to travel 
unattended. 

When the Indians are sober they are, 
I believe, entirely harmless, but when 
they become intoxicated upon their native 
drink ¢ulapai, they are apparently at the 
mercy of any momentary whim or fancy 
that takes possession of them, and if that 
whim should be to kill a man they are 
very likely to carry it into effect. Dur- 
ing the past year several Indians have 
been killed by other Indians, the homi- 
cidal instinct being awakened by tulapai 
in practically every instance. At Cole- 
man’s ranch I saw some children whose 
mother a short time before had been 
shot and killed by the intoxicated father. 
These several murders have led the In- 
dian agent to disarm, so far as possible, 
all Apaches in the White River Agency, 
save duly appointed policemen such as 
“Theodore Roosevelt” mentioned in a 
previous article. ‘The authorities en- 
deavor to prohibit the manufacture of 
tulapai and to destroy any found upon 
the reservation, but, needless to say, large 
quantities of it are made in secret and 


tulapai drinking parties are of almost 


daily occurrence. 
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Tulapai, 1 was informed, is a liquor 
made from maize or Indian corn. I had 
no opportunity to taste or see it, but 
Coleman told me it was vile tasting and 
to the white man a most unpleasant con- 
coction, though the Indians appear to be 
exceedingly fond of it. In this connec- 
tion I must relate a little incident that 
occurred last year. Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock visited Coleman to join him 
in a bear hunt. While in camp, Rain- 
in-the-Face, an old Indian living nearby, 
informed Coleman quietly that he had 
some tulapai and asked him to invite the 
white man from Washington to come to 
his lodge and drink of it. Coleman ac- 
cordingly, in anticipation of Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s feelings when he drank the stuff, 
extended the invitation to him. When 
Mr. Hitchcock tasted the liquor he asked 
to be excused, but Coleman insisted that 
not to do so would be considered by the 
Indian a gross breach of hospitality and 
the Postmaster-General finally took a 
cup full of it down like a man, but with 
a wry face and I believe never reported 
to the authorities that he had partaken 
of the forbidden drink with an Indian. 

An hour beyond the sheep ranch we 
turned into a canyon and to my delight 
found a brook of clear, pure water tum- 
bling down along our trail, which as- 
cended the canyon. Both the horses and 
ourselves drank deeply and often. It 
was a luxury and really the first good 
water we had found since leaving the 
spring at Cedar Creek. 

Presently our trail faded out and at 
length was entirely lost among the rocks 
and underbrush. Well up the canyon 
began the ascent to the plateau above. 
The mountainside rose at a fearful angle, 
and at several points our advance seemed 
cut off by perpendicular cliffs. I was 
riding Shorty and dismounted to lead 
him, for it seemed to me that the poor 
horses could scarcely more than pull 
themselves up. Once or twice in fact 
there were slopes so steep that it was 
questionable whether they could negoti- 
ate them. 

When almost at the top Shorty and I 
reached a nearly level shelf a few yards 
wide—John and the other horses were 
ahead—and Shorty decided that this was 
an opportune time to protest. I was 
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leading him by the bridle when he began 
to buck and kick in the most approved 
style and succeeded in throwing off 
saddlebags, camera, and everything that 
was not tightly fastened to the saddle. 
After buying Shorty I had heard that he 
once had a reputation as a bucker. The 
first “buster” that mounted him after he 
was taken wild from the range was 
nearly killed and another was uncere- 
moniously dismounted before he finally 
succeeded in “staying with” Shorty. 
But with me he had been gentleness it- 
self, until now, save on one occasion 
when I met some Indians whose appear- 
ance he did not like, when he did a little 
dancing on his hind legs. 

I gathered the things together, read- 
justed them, and when I joined John at 
the top of the ridge was pretty well ex- 
hausted with the hard climb at high al- 
titude in my weakened physical condi- 
tion, for I was still far from recovered 
and had eaten practically nothing for 
three or four days. 


In Arizona Highlands 


We were now on the summit of the 
Mogollon Mesa, and our ascent had car- 
ried us into a great pine forest. Now 
and again wide views of desert and 
mountain and valley were opened to us. 
Sombrero Butte, Old Baldy, and the 
White Mountains towered in the dis- 
tance in majestic, rugged splendor and 
seemed higher than any mountains I had 
ever seen. Sombrero Butte stood out 
against the southern sky, a striking land- 
mark, and all about us lay a broken 
country of marvelously blended colors— 
red, green, white, purple, and gray. 

Our course—an unbroken trail—car- 
ried us over undulating upper ridges. 
Deer tracks were everywhere and great 
numbers of wild turkeys were seen. 
Water was the one thing lacking to make 
the region an ideal wilderness. Our 
canteen, lost at Fort Apache, was sorely 
missed and our throats were dry and 
parched when at length we came upon a 
round muck hole not over thirty yards in 
diameter which John called a “lake.” 
The water was so bad that the horses 
drank but little, but we utilized it for 
coffee. 
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Not far from here is Blue Lake, two 
or three hundred feet in diameter, lying 
in a circular place, probably an old 
crater, in the mountain tops. Its water 
is clear and blue and it is said to have 
a great depth. Some cowboys claim to 
have tied two lassoes end to end and 
with a stone for weighting the line 
sounded the lake without finding bot- 
tom. There were many of these round 
places into which John looked for the 
lake, but he had not visited it for several 
years and we failed to find it. 


Over the Verde Trail 


The Verde trail was the old military 
route from Fort Apache to Camp Verde, 
over which stores were hauled from the 
former to the latter post when both were 
garrisoned. After the abandonment of 
Camp Verde it fell into disuse. We 
came upon the trail early in the after- 
noon and followed it until toward even- 
ing, when a night halt was made by an- 
other muck hole, with water so vile the 
horses would not touch it. All around 
this were innumerable turkey tracks in 
the soft mud, marking it a rendezvous 
and watering place for the birds. 

Following the Verde trail westward 
for some miles we finally turned for 
water down .a steep and rocky road 
which dropped into the head of Canyon 
Creek, just above the point where the 
canyon “boxes” with perpendicular walls 
on either side several hundred feet high. 
Descending the rocky road we suddenly 
saw a green watered basin below and 
presently came to Ramer’s ranch—locally 
known as the O W outfit—and the clear 
fine waters of Canyon Creek pouring 
down over its rocky bed on its course 
through its picturesque canyon to Salt 
River. The horses drank long and 
gratefully of its good waters and the 
ranch foreman invited us to turn them 
into a green pasture. 

Ramer’s ranch is said ‘to be the best 
kept ranch in Arizona. There is a log 
cook and bunk house and a log office 
from which Mr. Ramer ‘manages his 
business and where he has his sleeping 
quarters. He was not there when we 
arrived, but the foreman introduced us to 
the cook, who at once set the table for 
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us, though dinner was over, and we re- 
mained until the following morning be- 
fore climbing out of the canyon to the 
Verde trail again. 

‘Robins singing, green pastures, spread 
in the hollows among high mountains, 
the clear creek, all combined to make 
this canyon nook one of the pleasantest 
spots we had visited for many a day. 
Above we were again in the pine forest 
with the same conditions as to bad water 
as before, but the visit had done the 
horses much good and | felt better than 
in several days. 

Good forage was found at the head of 
Chevelin Canyon, though the only water 
in a sink hole was green and very bad, 
with cow droppings in it. As usual we 
spread our bed that night under the pines 
and went to our rest early. We had 
not slept long, however, when heavy 
thunder aroused us and we discovered 
that rain was imminent. In ten min- 
utes our tent was stretched between two 
small black-jack pines, and our things 
stowed under cover and to the tune of 
rain on the roof we retired again, snug 
and dry under cover. 

The lightning was more brilliant than 
I have ever experienced and the thunder 
was terrific, coming with terrible crashes 
in quick succession and rolling and echo- 
ing down the canyon. John and I both 
felt electric thrills on several occasions, 
but we had taken the precaution to pitch 
the tent under low trees and felt no fear 
of the storm. The higher trees in this 
region are frequently struck, however. 
During the day’s ride I counted four, 
near the trail, and all within a distance 
of as many rods, bearing the lightning’s 
mark, but invariably they were tall yel- 
low pines. 

Rain fell nearly all night, and in the 
morning a heavy veil of fog covered the 
world. All day our trail led through 
pine, aspen, balsam, fir, spruce, and flow- 
ering juniper, until shortly after midday 
we began to drop to lower altitudes and 
reached the locally famous Hart and 
Campbell ranch, a sheep ranch upon 
which it is said three or four men have 
begun the accumulation of wealth which 
resulted in large fortunes. 

A terrific thunderstorm and deluge of 


“rain overtook us here and we drew un- 
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der the cover of a friendly shed to await 
its going. A man connected with the 
ranch joined us and conversation turned 
to the menace of hydrophobia skunks. 
He informed us that six weeks earlier a 
homesteader, sleeping on the floor of the 
cook house with open door, was bitten 
on the head by one of these animals. 
Some time later while in Winslow he 
was attacked by rabies and died in great 
agony. One of the doctors attending 
the man was scratched by him and was 
then in the Pasteur Institute in 
Angeles, undergoing treatment. 
Formerly it was believed that only a 
species of small skunk inhabiting this re- 
gion was given to attacking men in their 
sleep, but the one that wounded the 
homsteader was of the larger species 
well known throughout the United 
States. Another skunk, since the above 
occurrence, bit a collie dog on the ranch 
and the dog developed rabies and died. 
In much of the territory through 
which I passed skunks are a real menace, 
not, I may say, in the open wilderness 


Los 


but in the vicinity of old ranch buildings 
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which they infest. I heard of several 
cases—I should say at least a dozen— 
where sleeping men had been attacked by 
them and had later developed rabies and 
died. The people bitten are almost in- 
variably poor sheep herders or home- 
steaders, unable to pay their expenses to 
Chicago or Los Angeles, the nearest 
points at which Pasteur Institutes are 
now located, and even if they had the 
money to meet these expenses they are 
usually from three to four days’ travel 
from the railroad when the accident oc- 
curs, which with two or three days by 
train from the nearest railroad station to 
the institute combines to make so long a 
delay that treatment is generally inef- 
fective. 

So far as I know, the only regions in 
the United States where skunks with 
rabies are found are Arizona, New 
Mexico, and a section of Texas. The 
many cases of death from them of which 
I heard were all within a comparatively 
narrow area and in a thinly populated 
region. Is it not within the province of 
the government to take some steps to 
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relieve the inhabitants of this constant 
dread? A Pasteur Institute established 
say in Albuquerque would place treat- 
ment near enough to be available. 

In this connection let it be said that 
Arizona pays a bounty of ten dollars 
each upon bears killed within the Terri- 
tory, and one dollar bounty on skunks. 
No one will skin a skunk for a dollar 
and go through the red tape necessary 
to claim the bounty. The Territorial 
government has paid many _ dollars 
bounty on black and brown bears, one of 
our noble game animals that does abso- 
lutely no harm in this mountain region 
which it inhabits. Pennsylvania and 
Michigan both protect their black bears. 
Ranchmen claim that the silver tip is de- 
structive to stock, but not the black or 
brown, but Arizona makes no distinc- 
tion between them. 

The rain area was limited and an 
hour’s ride beyond it brought us into a 
parched dry district. We passed Neces- 


sity Brook some miles before halting for 
the night, and when we did halt finally 
could find only enough thick, red muddy 
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water in the hollow of a stone to make 
our tea. “There was none for the horses. 
The ranchman had advised us to take a 
new freighters’ road to Winslow. He 
assured us it was well watered and we 
decided to profit by his advice, though 
John knew the old road well and not 
the new one, and had some hesitancy 
about riding untried trails. 

We had passed from pines to pifons 
and stunted cedars and finally into a 
treeless desert covered only by sand and 
sage brush and greasewood and inhabited 
only by an occasional rabbit, lizards, 
chameleons, and rattlesnakes. One big 
rattler buzzed his warning close to the 
trail and we dismounted to kill him; 
John shot a cottontail for our dinner, 
dressed it, and put it on the top of Bill’s 
pack where it became jerked rabbit un- 
der the terrific sun within two hours. 

Mile after mile we traveled and drier 
and drier if possible grew the country. 
Even rabbits were no longer to be seen. 
Dust filled our nostrils and our mouths 
were parched and filled with grit. The 
horses had drunk nothing since the pre- 
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vious noon and were evidently suffering 
from thirst even more than ourselves. 
In the distance we could see the smoke 
from locomotives at Winslow. It 
seemed very near, but John assured me 
it was fully forty miles away. Between 
us and the Taltic Divide lay Clear 
Creek, running down across the desert 
reach to empty its waters into the Little 
Colorado not far from Winslow. 

We took a short cut from our trail 
to it and at length came suddenly to the 
rim of a deep canyon. This was Clear 
Creek Canyon, but nothing suggested its 
presence until we were within a few 
yards of it. It was simply a deep, 
crooked gash with perpendicular walls 
cut down into the sagebrush desert. 
We peered into its depth, only to dis- 
cover the bed of Clear Creek at its bot- 
tom dry as ashes. 

Then we turned back to the trail and 
pushed on. Once a bunch of six ante- 
lopes scurried away. At length we 
glimpsed cattle and knew that water 
was near, and at five o’clock in the even- 
ing came upon some hollow rocks hold- 
ing pools of half putrid, cow defiled 
rainwater. “The horses drank and we 
drank and made our camp. 


Back in Town Again 


It was past noon the following day 
when we rode into Winslow and a great 
relief it was for the poor horses’ sake, 
for since leaving Ramer’s Ranch they 
had eaten little. Our first care was to 
place them in a convenient corral, feed 
them well on rolled barley and good al- 
falfa hay, and then seek quarters for our- 
selves. We were to stay here several 
days to give the animals ample time to 
recuperate and get in condition to cross 
the three hundred miles of desert lying 
between Winslow and Kanab, Utah. 

We registered at the Navajo Hotel, 
said to be the best in town, excepting 
of course Harvey’s Railroad Hotel. 
We were too rough looking for the con- 
ventional guests at Harvey’s. Without 
coats, for instance, one is not admitted 
to his dining room, though no question 
is raised in connection with the lunch 
counter at the station. The Navajo 
Hotel, however, had very comfortable 
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rooms, well cared for, and a bathroom; 
and we were well content to stop there. 
Several unique signs were posted here 
and there around the house. One on 
the main entrance door read, “Closed on 
account of wind. Pass through the of- 
fice and if the clerk objects, kick him.” 

There was no dining room attached to 
the hotel and we took our meals at one 
of the Japanese or Chinese restaurants. 
There are no other restaurants in Win- 
slow, save the Harvey House. We did 
very well, for we had long since passed 
the particular stage. John did_ find 
some fault, however, when a steak was 
served him with a spider as large as his 
thumb nail, its hind legs nicely spread 
out, and a large fly fried brown and 
greasy on top. He said he could stand 
one at a time, but two on one piece of 
steak was too much. 

Winslow is said to be the liveliest 
town of its size in Arizona. It has some 
three thousand residents who are irri- 
gated by eleven busy saloons. The day 
after we arrived there a gun fight took 
place in the Mexican quarter but no one 
was seriously injured. The day we left 
the bartender in the Wigwam saloon 
had a misunderstanding with the gentle- 
man who presided over the bar in the 
Mission saloon and the former ceased 
earthly activities. The gentleman of 
the Mission saloon was too handy with 
his gun. 

I had the good fortune and the plea- 
sure of meeting here Mr. Chester 
Houck, the only living ex-sheriff of Na- 
vajo County. It was the custom in 
Navajo County until recently—it is said 
to be no longer necessary—to choose for 
the important office of sheriff some one 
of known merits as a gun man. Com- 
modore Owens, previously mentioned, 
was a notable instance of this, and Mr. 
Houck can manipulate his six shooter 
with an ease and readiness that rendered 
him exceptionally well qualified for the 
position. However, as he told me, he 
had to kill only one man while he was 
sheriff. 

This happened some four or five years 
ago. One of the saloons in Winslow 
had a gambling layout. Two strangers 


held it up one night and got away with 
a pretty good amount of cash. 


Sheriff 
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Houck pressed into service as deputy a 
man named Pete, and in company with 
Pete traced the pair to Canyon Diablo 
and came upon them in the open. The 
sheriff engaged one, Pete the other, and 
a pretty gun fight began with the result 
that the sheriff's antagonist was killed 
and Pete’s badly wounded while Sheriff 
Houck only had a slight scratch from a 
.45 bullet. 

Some time later this same Pete had a 
misunderstanding with a bartender in 
Winslow and shot him dead. The sher- 
iff arrested his old partner, but did not 
lock him up. “I knew he’d show up 
for the trial,” the sheriff told me, “and 
I wouldn’t lock up a man that had stood 
up in a fight with me. Here in Arizona 
men don’t run away, just because they 
may be hung.” Pete, it is needless to 
say, was on hand on the day set for trial 
and got twenty years at hard labor. He 
is now serving his sentence in the Ari- 
zona penitentiary. 

We remained a week in Winslow and 
during our stay I ran over on the train 
to Flagstaff for a day. There is a hotel 
in Flagstaff where excellent meals are 
served, and I registered there for dinner, 
giving my residence as Matteawan, New 
York. The old clerk read it, looked 
over his spectacles, and very gravely 
asked, “Isn’t Matteawan, New York, an 
insane asylum?” I acknowledged that 
an insane asylum was located there, but 
assured him that I was not an escaped 
insane criminal, and in fact had always 
managed to keep out of the asylum. He 
looked at the name and address on the 
register, studied me critically for a mo- 
ment—I looked pretty rough in my rid- 
ing and camping garb—and finally, 
though hesitatingly, said “Well, I sup- 
pose it’s all right,” and I passed in to 
dinner. 

We planned leaving Winslow on a 
Monday morning, but at breakfast on 
Sunday both John and I ate some fresh 
fish that had been on the ice too long. 
Half an hour later our hearts were beat- 
ing double speed, our heads felt as 
though they would burst, purple spots 
appeared on the skin, and John thought 
he was doomed to die. I suspected 
ptomaine poisoning at once and knew we 
were subjects for the doctor. 
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“Come, John,” said I, “we must go to 
Dr. Simpson at once.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “he’s a_ block 
away and I can never walk there in the 
world,” 

He did walk there with me, however, 
and Dr. Simpson, an ex-army surgeon, 
had us stretched out on cots, two very 
sick individuals, until five o’clock in the 
evening, when he dismissed us but for- 
bade our resuming our journey until 
‘Tuesday, when we accordingly prepared 
to leave Winslow. 

We had planned traveling, for a time 
at least, with an outfit that had come up 
from the Gila Valley, bound for Ore- 
gon. ‘There were two men, two women, 
and two children in prairie schooners. 
Their crops had failed them through dry 
weather and they were looking for a 
new land of promise. They were not 
quite ready to start, however, when we 
saddled up on ‘Tuesday morning and | 
never saw them again. 


Out on the Mormon Trail 


Northward from Winslow, Arizona, 
to Kanab, Utah, winds the old Mormon 
emigrant trail—traversing a _ desolate 
sand-drifted desert, with long reaches 
between the few water holes. This old 
trail, for many years fallen into disuse 
and much of it obliterated by sand piled 
by the wind into great drifts like snow, 
might tell stories of hope, ambition, mis- 
ery, tragedy, and crime could its miles 
of burning desolation but speak. Seven 
times had John Lewis traversed its 
length, each time vowing that he would 
never venture upon it again. The first 
time was as a boy of eleven when his 
parents were emigrating from Utah to 
Arizona, the last time fourteen years 
ago, with his young wife. He knew its 
desolation intimately and he dreaded it 
I believe as I, who had never traveled 
its wastes, did not. I was anxious in 
fact for the experience. 

This is the land of the Navajo and 
the Hopi, the pagans of the desert, the 
land of picturesque buttes, of gorgeously 
colored cliffs and pinnacles, of marvel- 
ous canyons, of wonderful mirages. 


Three hundred miles of this iand repel- 
lent and fascinating lay between us and 
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Kanab when we rode out upon it at 
eleven o'clock that August morning. 

The sun beat down upon us with 
scorching effect and the hot sand _ re- 
flected back its rays to dazzle the eyes. 
To the west rose the rugged summits of 
the San Francisco peaks, to the northeast 
the sky line was cut by Chimney Butte, 
Castle Butte, the Moqui Buttes, and 
Pottery Hill, and between them and us 
a low line of gray clay and sand cliffs 
marked the basin where ran the Little 
Colorado. 

We traveled 
one o'clock a 
water appeared 


at a jog trot, and before 
beautiful lake of clear 
apparently not more than 
three or four miles ahead and to the 
southwest of some broken ledges of 
rocks. It was surrounded by green fields 
that offered unusual forage for the horses 
and beautiful groves of green trees ran 
down to the water’s edge, which the 
placid waters reflected like a mirror. I 
suggested to John that it might be well 
to noon in the shade of one of the groves 
and let the horses pasture for an hour in 
the good green grass. 





BY WIND AND STORM. 

“What grove and what grass?” John 
asked, 

“Why, over by the lake ahead,” I an- 
swered. 

“There’s no lake ahead,” he said. “I 
see what you mean, and I’ve seen many, 
many lakes and green fields through 
here, when my horses were tired and 
thirsty and I’ve rode and rode to reach 
them but never did. There’s nothing 
but sage brush and greasewood and sand 
there, except the ledge of rocks which is 
real. I thought we’d make the rocks for 
dinner. There’s some shade under 
them.” 


And he was right. It was a mirage, 


the most tantalizing mirage — that 
can possibly appear to one in_ this 
parched land. We halted under the 


rocks to feed the horses some rolled bar- 
levy, and to eat our own lunch in the 
shade of a great boulder, and in an hour 
were on our way again to see more lakes 
and green fields which we never reached. 

In anticipation of poor forage for the 
animals we were packing two hundred 
pounds of grain on Buttons. Bill car- 
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SADDLE 


ried our camp equipment and provisions, 
while John rode his big white horse 
Heart and I rode Shorty. Shorty had 
been very good since his escapade on 
the mountainside until his rest at Win- 
slow had put new life into him and now 
on the least provocation he jumped un- 
expectedly, and once began bucking when 
I drew my pocket handkerchief from 
my hip pocket. I forgot this tendency 
of his as we were plodding leisurely 
along in the afternoon, and drew my 
right foot up to arrange my shoe lace. 
Without warning Shorty began bucking. 
I could not regain my position in the 
saddle and before I knew it I was 
sprawling in the sand, while he bucked 
around in a circle—“hogged it” as the 
cowboys say—and gave us a remarkable 
exhibition of his powers in this line. He 
bucked my rifle out of the saddle boot 
and the camera off the saddle, and then 
failing to dislodge anything else ran off 
to join some wild horses a mile or more 
away. 

I was not injured in the least, thanks 
to the soft sand, and while I remained 
with Button and Bill, John cantered 
away after Shorty. The little rascal 
made no effort to elude him, but looked 
at him in the most innocent manner as 
though he did not realize that he had 
done anything in the least out of the or- 
dinary and showed no signs of fear. 
When John brought him in he rubbed his 
nose against me as usual and I remounted 
him and we rode on as though nothing 
had occurred to disturb our progress. 

We were still west of the Little Col- 
orado River and that night lay under 
the open sky in the sage brush, a mile or 
two from its murky current. With 
evening and sunset the heit gave place 
to a balmy, soft atmosphere cd not long 
after dark a decided chilliness. It was 
so cool in fact that our blankets were 
very comfortable after our supper was 
eaten and our evening pipe was smoked. 

Early the next day we passed Leupp, 
a government Indian school, and in 
mid-afternoon reached Tolchacho, an 
Indian mission. We _ had _ intended 
crossing the Little Colorado at Wolf 
Crossing, the old fording place of the 
emigrants, but the missionary told us it 
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was quite impassable and advised us to 
take an Indian crossing opposite the mis- 
sion. This river is an_ exceedingly 
treacherous stream. To-day it is down, 
to-morrow a surging torrent, depending 
upon the rains some hundreds of miles 
above toward its source, and its bed is 
largely quicksand. 

At this time it was low and we decided 
to act upon the missionary’s advice. 
John led the way while I started ‘Button 
and Bill after him. Shorty made some 
objection to entering the thick muddy 
current, but finally did so, and did well 
until we attempted to mount the high 
steep bank opposite. Here he plunged, 
the earth gave way under his feet, he 
nearly fell backward, recovered himself, 
plunged again, regained his footing, and 
mounted the bank. 

We followed the east bank of the 
river, marked by straggling cottonwood 
trees fed by its moisture, down past 
standing rocks, curiously shaped by ero- 
sion, past pink and gray cliffs which rose 
to the eastward, to the point where the 
emigrant trail formerly crossed, and at 
dusk halted on a sandy promontory. 
Our horses fed and hobbled to graze, 
our fire was built from a single stick of 
driftwood we were fortunate enough to 
find. 

We had just settled to supper, when 
the night was startled by a sudden 
whooping and a lone Indian rode up to 
our fire, hailed John who could speak 
a few words of Navajo, and sat like a 
statue. We invited him to join us at 
supper, and he lost no time in accepting. 
The meal finished, he sat silently for 
half an hour and smoked, then mounted 
and silently disappeared. Where he 
came from or whither he went we did 
not know, but the following day he 
joined us some miles beyond. I pur- 
chased a small blanket from him and 
we left him sitting on his pony on the 
summit of a knoll gazing into the dis- 
tance. 

From this on, other Indians rode into 
our night camps, usually appearing like 
apparitions unannounced, and seldom 
seen until we discovered them sitting 
upright and silent looking down at us 
in the firelight. 


(To be Continued) 

















THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT THAT FAILED. 


ed transatlantic dirigible balloon trip of Mr. Walter Wellman ended in on as far as the main 
I Ihe start was made from Atlantic City, October 15th, at 8.00 A. M., and the crew 
8’, West Long. 68° 13", miles from Sandy Hook, by the steamship 77rnt. Ov 
red by the flight. The nain cause of the failure seems to have been the heavy drag of the 
d the ship from making headway against a contrary wind. ‘lhe above picture shows Sim- 
eel of the America 
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GOLFING VETERANS 


Photographs by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 














by Laud Thom 
J. W. GRIGGS, OF NEW JERSEY, AN EX-GOVERNOR AND EX-ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


One of the American golfing fixtures is the ‘ Seniors’’ tournament at Apawamis, New Rochelle, N. Y. No one 
is admitted who is under fifty-five and each year several of the players are well beyond that age. 




















ALEXANDER MILNE, SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD. HE WON A MEDAL IN 
OPEN COMPETITION IN SCOTLAND SIXTY-THREE YEARS AGO. 











JUDGE HENRY STODDARD, A WELL-KNOWN CONNECTI@UT LAWYER. 








COL. HUGH M. JOHNSON, OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED. 











HARRY HAFF 


A REAL GAME WARDEN 
hy Nei/ Garrison 


HE warden stood alone 
on the deck of his small 
sloop and looked calmly 
into the black muzzle of 


the double barrel with 
which the man in the 
battery was covering him. He knew 


that his life hung on the whim of the 
other, but he did not turn a hair. 

“Jim,” he said quietly, “I wouldn’t 
do that—it might not be healthy.” 

He ignored a third man dancing ex- 
citedly about in a rowboat fifty yards 
distant and calling to the one in the 
battery to shoot. He did not even reach 
for the revolver that lay in the side 
pocket of his oilskin jacket. He just 
looked into the eyes behind the double 
barrel and repeated: “Jim, don’t do it 
—put your gun down.” 

The forefinger of the man in that 
battery tightened, slowly, surely, around 
the curved steel trigger. Then suddenly 
it relaxed and he tossed the gun across 
the end of the battery. 

“All right,” he said. 

This warden and the man who had 
come within a fraction of taking his life 
were friends. They called each other 
by their first names. They had been 
brought up together, gone to school to- 
gether, and sat in the same seat. They 
had hunted together, worked together, 
slept and eaten side by side. Yet the 
warden knew that he had escaped death 
narrowly. He knew that the least false 
move on his part would have snapped 
that trigger finger back with a jerk. In 
a word, he knew his man, knew that 
friendship had not saved him. Yet he 
had faced the situation and he had not 
been afraid. 

There was no grand-stand play in 
this warden. He was not built that 
He was a grocer by trade, but he 
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was paid to enforce the law; it was his 
business. So he did it. 

Sportsmen all through the country 
have noticed the increase in the number 
of ducks on the southern flight for the 
last few seasons. They have attributed 
it to the laws barring spring shooting 
which have been passed in most States. 
Their theory is perfectly correct, but 
they have forgotten perhaps that all the 
laws imaginable, if not enforced, would 
be unavailing in producing practical re- 
sults. 

It is men of the stamp of this warden, 
men with the physical courage to face 
danger and the moral courage to be no 
respecters of persons in enforcing law, 
that are the greatest power in game pro- 
tection. They are the men to whom the 
sportsmen are indebted most deeply for 
the growing abundance of the wild fowl 
that threatened for a time to be wiped 
out. Laws with no one strong enough 
to enforce them are as useless as no laws 
at all. 

This particular warden, Harry Haff, 
made the arrest mentioned above just 
thirty-five miles from New York City. 
There was none of the environment of 
the Wild West nor the Far North to 
garnish it. He regarded it as an every- 
day piece of business, and the details 
were gained from the men he obtained 
convictions against — convictions that 
effectually stopped illegal shooting in 
that particular vicinity last winter. 

With his brother, Haff is in the gro- 
cery business at Islip, Long Island, on 
the shores of the Great South Bay. 
Many of the baymen who live along the 
north shore of the bay have shot ducks 
after the season closed for years. For- 
mer game wardens have been men who 
were far more interested in drawing 
their salary for their office than in risk- 

















ing the gale-swept bleakness of the bay 
to arrest illegal hunters, or men chosen 
from the ranks of the baymen them- 
selves who through friendship would 
not arrest their comrades. 

Under such protection the baymen 
had grown careless of law-breaking, and 
when Haff came into office a year ago 
no one entertained a thought but that 
he would follow the lead set by former 
wardens. But illegal gunners reckoned 
without their host. 

The grocery business was an impor- 
tant factor in Haff’s life, but the en- 
forcement of law was more important. 
Before the season opened it became 
noised abroad. among the Long Island 
villages on the south side that the new 
warden was going to enforce the game 
laws. Men who had hunted illegally 
in former years approached him and 
asked him point blank if he would make 
arrests if illegal shooting was partici- 
pated in. 

The new warden looked surprised. 
“Why certainly I will,” he said. 

To back up his promise with action, 
the first thing Haff did was to arrest a 
justice of the peace in one of the vil- 
lages and force him to impose a fine on 
himself for shooting ducks from a sail- 
boat. 

That was only a starter. A New 
York millionaire owns a large estate, 
many acres of which front on the bay. 
This frontage is mostly low salt marsh 
cut with tide creeks, and affords excel- 
lent country for black duck shooting. 

During the autumn the owner of the 
property came to Warden Haff and told 
him that somebody had been “dusking ” 
black ducks there persistently for more 
than a week. “Dusking” ducks, shoot- 
ing them after sundown when they come 
in for the night, is against the law. 

“Now,” said the owner of the estate, 
“T want that stopped.” 

“All right,” replied Warden Haff, 
“T’ll go over and look around some 
night next week.” 

But Warden Haff didn’t wait till 
next week. [t began to snow that very 
afternoon, a dry, powdery snow, driven 
in across the bay by a southeast gale. 
The warden knew it was ideal weather 
for black ducking, and he determined to 
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comply with the estate owner’s request 
on the spot. 

Through the driving veil of the snow 
and the settling darkness Haff discerned 


two figures on one of the creeks. Un- 
observed he moved down into the 
meadow lands and watched them. 


High overhead in the snow whirl two 
dark shadows passed him and descended 
on hooked wings toward the creeks. 
They were black ducks. Two spurts of 
fire ripped through the rushing storm, 
and the shadows crumpled and fell. 
Then Warden Haff appeared officially. 
He smiled grimly in the gloom as he 
recognized in the two hunters the owner 
of the land who had complained to him 
in the afternoon and his son. 

The warden marched them to court 
and they paid their fines. Somebody 
had been “dusking” on their land and 
they wanted the sport for themselves. 
That was why they complained. But 
they had taken the warden at his word. 
He had said he would come next week, 
which no doubt he would have, had it 
not been for the snowstorm. 


Close Quarters with a Poacher 


Not long afterwards Warden Haft 
had a somewhat similar experience. A 
man wrote to him from Shinnecock, far 
down at the eastern end of Long Island, 
complaining that illegal shooting was 
going on there. Warden Haff went 
down to investigate and the first man he 
arrested was the one who had written 
the letter. 

The scene with which this sketch 
opens took place last January near the 
Short Beach Club in Great South Bay 
directly opposite Bay Shore. It was a 
bitter day two or three weeks after the 
shooting season had closed. There was 
floating ice in the bay. Over on the bars 
near the beach were thousands of birds 
—broadbill and whistlers and black 
ducks. A heavy southeaster had blown 
for two days, and the birds had rafted 
on the clear off. It wouldn’t have taken 
an old duck hunter to know that the 
time was ripe for a big bag. 

Warden Haff knew that half a dozen 
baymen had towed an old scow with a 
shanty on her across the bay a week be- 
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fore and hauled her up in the meadows 
near Short Beach. He knew the bay- 
men—knew why they had taken the 
scow and shack to the beach. They 
were going to use it as a shooting box 
after the season closed. They had it 
prepared to live in for weeks at a time. 

When the men took the scow across, 
Warden Haff made up his mind. He 
said nothing at the time, but he deter- 
mined to arrest the first man of the 
scow bunch he caught shooting ducks. 

On this particular day the warden 
borrowed a boat from an oyster man. 
He didn’t take his own boat because he 
knew the poachers would recognize it 
and be on their guard. Two hours be- 
fore the winter dawn he had the bor- 
rowed craft under way and _ headed 
across the seven miles of icy water that 
lay between Islip and Short Beach. He 
went alone. He had heard that if he 
attempted to interfere with the scow 
gunners he would get all that was com- 
ing to him. Some might have said that 
this means a load of buckshot. It is 
doubtful if Warden Haff ever stopped 
to think what it meant. He went alone 
anyway. 

He steered a course down the main 
channel—a course that while taking him 
toward Short Beach if pursued was cal- 
culated to carry him past the duck 
shoals by half a mile or more. 

He wasn’t in a hurry. He didn’t 
want to get on the scene before day- 
break. That would have spoiled his 
plan. The law allows men to have 
ducks in their possession for two months 
after the season for shooting them ex- 
pires. Warden Haff knew that he must 
catch his men in the act of shooting, so 
he stood out into the bay under short 
sail. He wanted to give them a chance 
to begin. 

When the sun crawled redly up the 
east the warden’s craft was still a mile 
from the shoals. But before many min- 
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utes he knew that his chance had come. 
He heard the reports of guns, but he 
held his course calculated to pass the 
place where the shooting was going on. 
Presently he sighted a battery with a 
man in it and another man in a skiff 
picking up dead birds. ‘They were 
shooting for dear life. A steady string 
of ducks were pitching into the decoys 
and leaving their toll behind. 

By the time he was opposite them 
the warden knew who the men were. 
They had seen his boat coming at an 
angle that would take it past them, and 
unsuspicious because they recognized it 
as belonging to an oysterman, they kept 
up their shooting. 

The warden was a quarter of a mile 
to windward of them, and he was there 
on purpose. He knew that it would be 
only the matter of a few minutes to 
slack his sheets and run down on them 
before the breeze, while if he had been 
to leeward it might have taken him half 
an hour to beat up. 

Then he suddenly put his helm up and 
steered directly down on the gunners. 
Running his sloop up into the wind a 
scant twenty yards from the battery he 
told the man in the box he was under 
arrest. Just what trifle stood between 
him and the duck shot in the poacher’s 
gun only the warden could guess—and 
he never tried to. 

Warden Haff took his prisoners and 
their outfit back across the bay with him 
and their fines amounted to something 
like three hundred dollars a piece. The 
scow gang of gunners was broken up, 
and it is doubtful if another duck was 
shot illegally on that part of the bay the 
remainder of the winter. 

It is men of the stamp of Warden 
Haff that are doing the greatest work 
in game protection to-day—men who 
can look into the black muzzle of a 
double barrel and say: “Jim, don’t do 
that—it might not be healthy.” 











THE RIGHT WAY TO 
‘AIM’ A SHOTGUN 


hy Charles Askins 


ING - SHOOTING 
is of comparatively 
modern origin. <A 
hundred years ago 
very few birds were 
killed awing, and 

those with a long barreled old flintlock 
that usually had double sights and was 
fired with what we should consider a 
slow, pottering aim. Wing-shooting 
really dates from the invention of per- 
cussion caps in a practical form, about 
1830, and the present style of shotgun 
shooting with both eyes open is of very 
modern origin. 

Naturally the rifle method of aiming 
had its influence for a good many years, 
a full half century in fact, long after the 
invention of breech-loading guns. ‘The 
old manner of shooting a shotgun was 
to close one eye and squint low over the 
breech, theoretically never pulling trig- 
ger until the front bead was accurately 
aligned upon the target. Many an old 
veteran still speaks learnedly of “draw- 
ing a bead” on the game. 

The author’s wing-shooting career has 
been connected with the breechloader 
only; in his first lessons, given by his 
father, the necessity of closing one eye 
if any accuracy of aim were to be at- 
tained, was strongly emphasized. In 
truth the primer of gun firing was to 
learn to close one eye instantly and in- 
variably preparatory to aiming, and the 
second principle was not to shut them 
both before pulling the trigger. If in 
those days any man had discovered that 
he could kill game by simply pointing 
his gun without closing his eye or see- 
ing a sight he would never have had 
courage enough openly to advocate such 
a system of gun aiming. 

Doubtless the coming of nitro powder 
has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of our present slap-bang fashion 


of shotgun shooting, yet due credit 
should be given to Doctor Carver who 
is properly entitled to be called the 
father of modern wing-shooting. Prob- 
ably no less wonderful shot than he could 
have had influence enough to have 
changed a style of shotgun aiming that 
was once universal. 

The “one eye” method of sighting a 
shotgun is not altogether obsolete yet. 
Many a veteran sportsman has shot long 
and successfully in this way, and will 
not change; neither is there good reason 
why he should, for it is hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks, nor does he learn 
them quite so well as he knew the old. 
Nevertheless it is true that few or no 
expert shots ever close an eye in aiming 
to-day, though some of them in effect 
sight exactly the same as though they 
did. The writer has followed the Car- 
ver scheme of gun pointing more years 
than he can remember, and among all 
his friends who shoot well, especially in 
the uplands, there are none who have 
any other method of aiming. 

Many who point a gun without re- 
gard to sight or rib do it unconsciously. 
As an example, a shooting companion of 
mine who found difficulty in connecting 
with crossing birds concluded that a pat- 
ent sight with three beads would assist 
him greatly. With a bird passing to 
the left he would use the right bead, and 
he figured to a mathematical nicety just 
how far ahead that would throw his 
charge. After a shot of the kind that 
usually troubled him, which he missed 
exactly as before, I asked him where he 
had held that off bead. He admitted 
blankly that he never had seen it, and 
neither could he remember ever seeing 
one of those three beads afterward when 
making a quick shot though they were 
big enough to cover a balloon. He soon 
threw the patent sight aside as being 
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theoretically fine but practically worth- 
less. 

One eye sighting is distinctly slow, 
and is not adapted to killing game that 
in the nature of its flight is either im- 
perfectly outlined or rapidly gets beyond 
range. One eye aiming implies that the 
instant the gun comes to the shoulder 
there shall be a pause in its movement 
while the eye adjusts itself to the sight, 
or, as it is called, finds it. This focus- 
ing the eye upon the sight necessarily 
dims the vision of the target, for there 
is no such thing as the human eye focus- 
ing perfectly both upon the gun sight 
and the game. 

Notwithstanding this the target can 
be seen, even though it appear shadowy, 
and the sight may be placed upon it ac- 
curately; indeed, if the game were not 
moving, or the shot was directed straight 
at it, with greater precision than any 
other way. But it occurs not infre- 
quently that after you have paused to 
find the sight, the opportunity is gone, 
either the game cannot be seen again or 
not quickly enough to cover it before it 
escapes. 


Speed the Thing Desired 


Further, the principle involved in the 
one eye use of gunsights is that if they 
do not perfectly align with the target on 
the first attempt, withhold your fire and 
never pull trigger until sure of your 
aim. Naturally this theory of obtaining 
a second and surer sight when needful 
is rarely put in practice in wing-shooting, 
and if it were the result would be a pot- 
tering inefficiency that would last 
through life. The gun-pointing shot 
doesn’t do things that way, since nothing 
short of a house intervening would pre- 
vent his shooting exactly on time. 

Finding the sights, whether with one 
or both eyes open, and putting the fo- 
cused bead upon the target is beyond 
question the most accurate way of aiming 
a gun, as witness that it has been adopted 
by all riflemen who are obliged to do 
fine holding. The very finest sighting 
that I have ever seen done was accom- 
plished with a telescope having a big 
leather blinder attached to the rear which 
entirely covered the left eye, thus permit- 
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ting it to remain wide open without see- 
ing anything. Using a sight of this kind 
shots can be called within one inch at 
two hundred yards. This means that 
at shot-gun range of forty yards, a 
sighting error of one-fifth of an inch 
could be detected; the absurdity of such 
close sighting can be noted by recalling 
that a shotgun pattern covers at least 
thirty inches at the distance. 

What is required in wing-shooting is 
no such hair-splitting aim, but that we 
cover the target with the utmost dispatch 
and pull on the instant—not a hundredth 
of a second sooner or later. Indeed, 
pulling a hundredth of a second too soon 
or the hundredth of a second too late 
will make more difference as to where 
our shot charge lands than any variation 
that can occur with the finest sight or 
no sight at all. 

While I am opposed on principle to 
the novice learning to sight a shotgun 
with one eye shut or both eyes open, in 
fact to sighting the arm at all, believing 
that so taught he can never become a 
first-rate performer on all sorts of game, 
yet I have seen so much excellent work 


in wildfowl shooting by men who closed 
one eye or who focused on the sight that 
I hesitate to say it is not an effective style 
of firing at ducks or any bird of large size 
that is habitually outlined against the 


sky. In shooting of this kind the game 
is often seen while approaching, and al- 
lowance can be made for the time re- 
quired to focus on the sights; neither is 
it requisite that the gun be handled with 
such rapidity as in upland work. 

Success with wildfowl is more due to 
correct estimates of distance and speed 
of flight than to manner of aiming, and 
since there is never any question of be- 
ing able to see the bird, even with half 
an eye, it is probable that any system of 
sighting or pointing the gun can be made 
about equally effective. 

Two-eye aiming, or binocular shoot- 
ing, has all the advantages of closing 
one eye even for rifle firing while a dis- 
tinctly clearer view of the target is ob- 
tained, and distances can be estimated 
more positively. All of us who were 
taught to close one eye can well remem- 
ber that the instant we blinded the left 
eye to find the sight the bird at once 
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appeared to be a great deal farther away. 
I can recall that more than once when 
a boy I have shut the left eye and then 
decided that the quail was out of range, 
after which I opened both eyes and 
found it still well within reach. 

It is no doubt true that with only one 
eye a gunner could finally learn to judge 
distances as well as though he had the 
use of both, but when from birth to age 
he uses both eyes to see and estimate dis- 
tances a million times to where he does 
once with an eye shut, it reasonably fol- 
lows that he will do better work in the 
style in which he has been trained even 
though that training were not with a 
gun. Therefore we can take it as a 
simple statement of fact that with both 
eyes open we can the most accurately es- 
timate the distance that game is from 
us, the speed of its flight, and the lead 
necessary in order to kill. Moreover 
we can secure equally as fine sight with 
both eyes open, either with shotgun or 
rifle, provided one eye alone governs the 
line of sight or is focused upon the sights. 

This eye is then said to be the master 
eye for the reason that the brain pays at- 
tention to what it is doing only. The 
other eye sees just the same, but of its 
vision the brain fails to keep any record. 

Ordinarily it is supposed that the mas- 
ter eye has the stronger vision, which 
entitles it to govern, but this does not 
follow by any means. In shooting from 
the right shoulder the right eye controls, 
not because its strength is greater, but 
for the simple reason that the brain has 
been trained to register only what this 
eye sees. It may be the stronger eye or 
it may not, and neither would this make 
much difference unless its vision were 
extremely defective while that of the 
other was normal. Ninety-nine times in 
a hundred one eye governs the line of 
sight entirely because it has been trained 
to do this and for no other reason. 

The usual manner of testing the eyes 
for shooting is to hold up an object a 
proper distance from them and align it 
with a point beyond while keeping both 
eyes open. Now close the left eye, and 
if the alignment doesn’t change the right 
eye governs, but if on shutting the left 
eye the line of aim swings to the le‘t the 
wrong optic has been in control, and the 
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student will have to begin training the 
right eye to assume the mastery or learn 
to shoot from the left shoulder. Either 
can be done, but it is much simpler and 
easier as a rule to put the brain to mak- 
ing its records from the proper eye. It 
might be noted, in passing, that in case 
of an experienced shot no eye tests are 
necessary, for the one with which he has 
been accustomed to sighting is certain to 
govern. 

The style of aiming with both. eyes 




















LINE OF SIGHT AND LINE OF AIM IN 
TWO-EYE SHOOTING. 


open may be exactly the same as with 
one closed ; that is, the gun is brought up 
and there is a slight pause long enough 
for the eye to find the front sight, which 
is then placed upon the point of aim. 
The focusing of the eye upon the front 
sight, however, will probably not be so 
sharp as with the left eye shut, with the 
consequence that the vision of the game 
will be less dimmed. The man accus- 
tomed to aiming with one eye closed may 
find it best to teach himself to shoot with 
both eyes open while still focusing upon 
the sight after his acquired fashion. 
However, this is not the favorite or 
most effective mode of two-eye aiming. 
Modern wing shots have pronounced in 
favor of the Carver method of gun point- 
in 


g. 
While this style of shotgun aiming is 
of modern origin—in fact originated with 
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Doctor Carver—yet it is the oldest of all 
systems of directing a missile. It was 
used by the rock slingers, the spear 
throwers, the dart casters, and was 
brought to the greatest perfection by 
the long-bowmen. Shooting in this 
fashion an Indian will drive a penny 
from between a split stick with half his 
shots at fifty feet, or strike a running 
deer at three hundred, and doubtless the 
Anglo-Saxon bowmen were much better 
shots than any Indian. 

Gun-pointing was the recognized 
manner of aiming of all our Western 
“bad men,” and gun-fighters whose gun 
play was entirely too rapid to be directed 
by any description of gun sights. In 
combined quickness and accuracy, from 
foot or horseback, the work of these men 
has never been equaled, but their system 
of shooting is now becoming a lost art be- 
cause it was not found the best adapted 
to target practice. Perhaps in course of 
time gun-pointing will hold sway in 
short-range shooting with every variety 
of firearm, for the military tendency at 
present is to encourage rapidity of fire. 

Probably it was from the Western 
gun-fighter that Doctor Carver, a West- 
ern man, got his idea of the correct way 
of sighting a shotgun. If the man with 
the sixshooter could hit nickels thrown 
into the air, rabbits running, a man on a 
galloping horse while himself mounted, 
or swing his weapon on a foe with such 
rapidity that the eye could not follow 
the movements, then why couldn’t a man 
with a shotgun place its thirty-inch pat- 
tern upon a flying bird without gluing 
his eye to any sights? Carver believed 
that it could be done, and he showed the 
skeptical until everybody was ready to 
go away and do likewise. 

Gun-pointing has been miscalled in- 
stinctive aiming, though in reality there 
is nothing instinctive about it. There 
can be ‘nothing instinctive in doing a 
thing that we have learned to accomplish 
through repeating a performance thou- 
sands of times. It is merely perfecting 
an art that we have been acquiring from 
babyhood, that of being able to point the 
finger or something else directly at an 
object toward which we are fixedly look- 
ing. We might as well say that we 
write instinctively, because we give no 


thought as to what the next stroke will 
be. In civilized human beings training 
takes the place of instinct which is a very 
imperfect factor, though it must be ad- 
mitted that every man has inherited ten- 
dencies. 

Shooting a pistol in the old, Western 
Way consisted simply in extending the 
hand quickly in the direction of the tar- 
get and pulling on the instant. This 
one-hand gun-pointing is the most nat- 
ural method and the easiest to acquire 
because we have been at it a good many 
years before we ever gripped a gun. 

Shooting a shotgun differs from it 
only in that the piece is pointed with both 
hands in place of one, and while the 
method is more difficult to acquire it is 
steadier and more reliable, because with 
the butt of the weapon at the shoulder 
and both hands holding it, we have a 
firmer control than if the piece were di- 
rected entirely with the one hand. 
Shooting a shotgun in the Carver fash- 
ion, in its primary principle, is merely 
training the two hands to point at the 
exact spot at which the eyes are looking 
or the brain directs, without any lost 
motion or focus upon sights. 


Gun-Pointing a Matter of Practice 


Shooting a revolver in the Western 
manner, with movement of hand too fast 
for the eye to follow, is in reality jug- 
gling a pistol, and muscles and nerves 
must undergo the same training as those 
of a juggler who keeps half a dozen balls 
in the air with one hand. The wing- 
shot who aims by pointing also juggles 
his weapon in a way, though the train- 
ing necessary to do this is not so severe 
because the movements are not especially 
rapid... Nevertheless he undergoes a de- 
gree of training that insures his weapon 
being aligned automatically or without 
conscious effort before he becomes an ex- 
pert shot. When he has reached a stage 
where none of the movements of his 
piece require conscious supervision, when 
they are said to be instinctive, though, as 
we have seen, instinct has nothing what- 
ever to do with it; it is training pure 
and simple. 

The advantages of pointing a shotgun 
in place of getting the eye close down to 
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the barrels and aligning rib and sight are 
these: Point your finger at an object 
quickly, without any effort to sight or 
closing an eye, and you will find that 
while it is directed precisely yet never- 
theless you are glancing some distance 
above the finger. Now close one eye 
and you will note at once a tendency to 
drop the head and sight the finger. The 
same optical principle applies to pointing 
and sighting a gun; under the former 
system you naturally keep the barrels 
well down out of the line of vision, but 
at the same time direct them at the ob- 
ject with exactly the same precision as in 
the other way. 

Moreover in pointing a gun by means 
of a thorough training of the hands you 
are in a measure independent of fit of 
gunstock. Indeed, in my own experi- 
ence and that of others, any gun can be 
shot accurately so long as the drop of 
stock is not so great as to bring the bar- 
rels within the line of sight, or where 
they will interfere with a clear view of 
the target. Correct alignment is not 
nearly so dependent upon drop of stock 
as it is upon the position of the two 
hands grasping grip and fore-end. 

For instance, if you are accustomed to 
a gun that is grasped nearly in the line 
of fire, and you then attempt to shoot 
with one having a deep fore-end which 
places the left hand low, or a piece with 
grip set low behind the frame, you will 
at once note a feeling of uncertainty as 
to where you are pointing. I should 
therefore conclude that an accustomed 
grip and fore-stock were of as much im- 
portance as drop at comb and grip. Ad- 
ditionally it should be noted that if the 
hands are to do the pointing, unassisted 
by sights, they should grasp the piece 
well apart, that is with the left hand ex- 
tended as far as possible without strain, 
and the places where they grip the arm 
should never vary an iota. 

Given a gun that I have grown to 
with use I find that I can shoot as ef- 
fectively when holding my face several 
inches from the gunstock, really not in- 
clining the head toward the stock in the 
least, but holding it perfectly erect, some 
inches above the line of the barrels and 
well to one side. I have further 
dropped my head toward the left shoul- 
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der in place of the right and struck my 
bird with the same facility, proving that 
the hands were accomplishing their work 
automatically without regard to the po- 
sition of the sighting eye with reference 
to the line of sight. Dropping the stock 
low on the shoulder, or jamming the 
comb tight against the cheek made not 
a particle of difference so long as the 
automatic action of the hands was not 
interfered with by trying to govern them 
directly by means of the sight. 

In gun-pointing the sight should never 
be seen, nor rib, nor barrel, neither should 
they be even thought of, for if the eye 
is permitted to interfere with the calcu- 
lation of the brain two bosses of equal 
authority are installed with the obvious 
result that nothing will be accomplished. 
In this style of aiming the gun should 
be swung methodically, with mechanical 
uniformity of movement, and the trigger 
pressed the moment you fee/ that the aim 
is correct. No mystery need be made 
of this feeling of being right, for it is 
merely the signal of the brain to the 
nerves that the work has been well ac- 
complished. ‘The same feeling is in evi- 
dence when a baseball pitcher has re- 
leased a ball which he knows will split 
the pan, or when the billiardist or golf 
player has made a true stroke. 


Long Barrels Preferred 


In gun-pointing, long and short bar- 
rels can be shot with much less variation 
in the holding than when the eye governs 
the line of sight, for which the latter 
method a long sighting plane is a posi- 
tive advantage. The hands will do their 
work with the same facility, be the bar- 
rels long or short, since these are never 
seen, but length of tubes is to be pre- 
ferred for other than sighting reasons, as 
balance of the arm, steadiness in swing- 
ing to a given point, with reduced re- 
coil, etc. 

Relative to the rapidity of shooting 
under the two systems, when a rifle is 
fired the two sights are first placed ex- 
actly in a line which is then directed to 
the point of aim. Should this line of 
sight not cover the target precisely the 
piece is not discharged but the sights 
are swung on again and again before the 








trigger is pulled; it may take the rifle- 
man from fifteen to sixty seconds to se- 
cure a satisfactory aim and pull. This 
sort of aiming is absolutely impracticable 
in shotgun shooting for obvious reasons; 
in fifteen seconds the target might be 
two or three hundred yards away. 

In some descriptions of wing-shooting, 
as quail or ruffed grouse in the woods, 
the gun is discharged within three quar- 
ters of a second after the brain has 
realized that the bird is on the wing. 
During this length of time the shooter 
takes position, brings his gun to his 
shoulder, selects the point of aim, directs 
his piece there, and presses the trigger. 
No “second sight” can be obtained under 
such circumstances, whatever error the 
eye may detect at the instant of firing, 
and accuracy is absolutely dependent 
upon the mechanical training of the 
hands which direct the gun. By put- 
ting the eye and mind upon the gunsights 
these can be noted very clearly, but 
while doing this the bird is lost. 

The one advantage in “sighting,” 
among all its disadvantages, is that the 
novice can more readily detect errors in 
holding. He cannot prevent the shot he 
is firing from going wrong, but he may 
be able to analyze every movement of 
his piece and to discover which partic- 
ular feature needs correction; for he 
might be making some mistake with 
mechanical regularity and certainty, just 
as in writing he may produce some ill- 
formed letter and be quite unable to 
alter its form except with deliberate care. 
Perhaps it is true that a high degree of 
skill in gun-pointing is the result of a 
post-graduate course in wing-shooting 
rather than the A. B. C. of the art. 

Now, there may be doubt in the mind 
of the beginner or others as to whether 
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a shotgun can be pointed accurately 
enough invariably to place the pattern 
upon the target, for it is not claimed that 
sufficient precision can be developed for 
deliberate rifle-shooting. With a view 
to settling this question the writer made 
a series of experiments at twenty yards 
with a 22 rifle in which the sights had 
been removed. 

With a well-balanced rifle, handling 
like a shotgun, ball after ball could be 
placed in a six-inch circle, the majority 
of them going into four inch. No at- 
tempt was made to level or even see the 
barrel, and the arm was fired with the 
same rapidity as a shotgun at quail. 

In order to be sure that the barrel was 
not being leveled or sighted, a blinder 
was built up on the barrel over the po- 
sition of the ordinary rear sight; any at- 
tempt to sight over this would have 
thrown the bullets two feet high. After 
a few shots the results were just the same 
as before, and so long as the target could 
be seen the gun could be pointed there 
with ample accuracy to kill every bird 
with a shotgun. Of course such 
shooting is dependent somewhat upon 
the skill of the marksman, and so is any 
other kind of shooting for the matter 
of that. 

In some measure every man must be a 
law unto himself in his work with a gun. 
While I use the pointing syster: of aim- 
ing for all game, yet some of my shoot- 
ing acquaintances tell me that whereas 
they can point very accurately at any- 
thing flying near the ground, at birds 
passing overhead they have a feeling of 
uncertainty as to where they are hold- 
ing that leads them to prefer aligning 
the barrels by direct sight of eye in such 
work. Doubtless it is all much a matter 
of training and habit. 




































INTERNATIONAL FLYING IN AMERICA 


P NAHE great events in the interna- 
tional aviation tournament at 
Belmont Park, Long Island, 

October 22-30, were the speed contest 

for the James Gordon Bennett Cup, 

won for the first time at Rheims last 
year by Glenn S. Curtiss, and the flight 
around the Statue of Liberty for the 

$10,000 prize offered by Thomas F. 

Ryan. The first went to Claude 

Grahame-White in a Bleriot and the 

cup and the next international tourna- 

ment go therefore to England. ‘The 

winner’s time for the distance of 62.1 

miles was 61 minutes, 04.74 seconds, an 

average speed of over a mile a minute. 

An unusual contest developed in the 
flight from the park around the Statue 
of Liberty and return, a total distance 
of about thirty-six miles. There were 
three entries, De Lesseps, Grahame- 
White, and Moisant, all three in Ble- 
riots. Grahame-White was the second 
to set out on the trip and the first to 
return, making a time of 35 minutes, 
21.30 seconds against 41 minutes, 56.25 
seconds for De Lesseps, the first starter. 
This seemed fast enough to win the 
prize and secure for the Englishman the 
tvo great honors of the tournament. An 
hour later, however, Moisant set out 
from the park in a fifty-horse-power 
Bleriot, borrowed for the occasion from 
Le Blanc, and despite the fact that it 
was his first flight in the machine he 
clipped nearly a minute from Grahame- 
White’s fast time, going the distance in 
34 minutes, 38.84 seconds. 

Aside from these two events interest 
during the week centered in the daily 
distance and speed contests. No new 
world records were broken in either 
class, although on the third day of actual 
flying Johnstone in a Wright machine 
established a new American mark for 
altitude of 7,303 feet. The day before 
Drexel had made a climb of 7,185 feet, 
a new record at the time. An extra 
day of flying was added to the original 
schedule and Johnstone took advantage 
of this to make a new world’s altitude 


record of 9,714 feet in the Wright 
“Climber.” 

In the grand speed contest for the 
James Gordon Bennett Cup the new 
Wright racer failed to come up to ex- 
pectations, the entry driven by Brookins 
turning a somersault in the air and seri- 
ously injuring the driver. Hamilton, of 
whose high-powered biplane much had 
been expected, was unable to get his 
machine in order and failed to start. 
Moisant in a cranky machine that re- 
fused to respond readily to the control 
finished second, nearly an hour behind 
Grahame-White. 

So far as popular interest was con- 
cerned the honors of the meet went to 
the monoplanes by a large majority. 
Even the Wright baby racer and the 
Hamiltonian, claimed to be the latest 
and highest development of the Curtiss 
idea, failed to elicit the applause that 
rose to the Bleriots and Latham in his 
graceful, sweeping Antoinette. 

Individually there could be no doubt 
of the favor in which Grahame-White 
was held. Every round of the course 
made by the steady Englishman was re- 
ceived with applause, and the persistency 
with which he entered event after event 
was fully appreciated by the crowd. To 
be sure there were prizes to be won 
aloft, but the crowd cared nothing for 
that. Their applause was for the good 
sportsman who gave them the thrills for 
which they had journeyed down to Bel- 
mont Park, and no one begrudged him 
the earnings that fell to his share. 

Speaking of earnings, it is difficult to 
see in flying a highly lucrative occupa- 
tion even for so efficient an operator as 
Grahame-White. The unofficial total- 
ization of prize distribution at the end 
of the official schedule is as follows: 
Moisant, $11,430; Grahame-White, $7,- 
200; Hoxsey, $3,675; Latham, $2,250; 
De Lesseps, $1,700; Johnstone, $1,625 ; 
Radley, $1,250; Drexel, $800; Aubrun, 
$750; Simon, $500; McCurdy, $250; 
Brookins, $150; Mars, $100; Willard, 
$100. In the extra day of flying Moisant 
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added $2,000 to his winnings ; Grahame- 
White, $3,000; Latham, $1,000; Au- 
brun, $500; McCurdy, $1,000. 

The present condition of the sport 
as regards expense and risk does not 
leave an especially safe margin even for 
the top-notchers, and the men who find 
themselves at the bottom of the list must 
regard their prize checks as almost iron- 
ical in their diminutiveness. To be sure 
the money-making side of the sport is not 
the most important, but it is interesting 
as reflecting the development of the art 
of aviation that many of the spectators 
at Belmont Park were speculating on 
that very question of the relative size of 
investment and income. To be sure 
some of the fliers received guarantees, 
which is not an unreasonable demand in 
view of the risks of the game. 

Another problem which must soon 
confront the promoters of aviation 
meets is that of classifying. At present 
—or rather hitherto—an aéroplane was 
an aéroplane. All were presumed to be 
on even terms, and the prize was the 
due reward of the skilled, courageous— 
and lucky. This condition is changing 
rapidly, however,—in fact, is no longer 
true at all. With machines ranging in 
horse-power from forty to a hundred 
and ten and with a variation in wing 
spread quite as great it can easily be seen 
that it will hardly be fair in the near 
future to bunch machines of all sizes and 
types regardless of possible performances. 
Some attempt in this direction was made 
at Belmont Park in the grouping of bi- 
planes and monoplanes separately in the 
elimination speed contests, but that is not 
enough. 

Another improvement whose need was 
felt by many of the observers at Bel- 
mont was the varying of the contests. 
At present only four seem to find favor 
—cross country, speed, altitude, and pas- 
senger carrying. There would seem 
room for an almost endless variation in 
starting and landing contests, bomb 
dropping and rifle firing, speed and 
maneuvering within narrow limits, quick 
rising to and descending from a pre- 
scribed altitude, etc. It would be her- 
esy to hint at monotony in the contests 
at Belmont Park, but the complacency 
with which many spectators viewed the 
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routine flying of the daily distance tests 
hints at a bored feeling that might easily 
follow close on its heels. 

Lest there be any resentment of the 
praise that has been given to the visitors 
from abroad with their Bleriots and the 
impressive Antoinette it should be 
said that it was their work that placed 
the stamp of success on the meet. If 
anyone was flying it was a safe wager 
that at least one of the Frenchmen and 
probably Grahame-White were in the 
air. They were keen for every new test 
and made their entries in each contest 
in a spirit of good sportsmanship that 
would be hard to surpass. For example, 
Grahame-White had hardly been on the 
ground a quarter of an hour after his 
nerve-racking flight around the Statue 
of Liberty when he was in the air again 
with the same machine, winning the 
grand speed contest for monoplanes. 

Hoxsey and Johnstone did their share, 
but their work carried them more often 
to the higher levels beyond the appre- 
ciative gaze of the spectators. Neither 
were they up as often and as spectacu- 
larly as the drivers of the monoplanes. 
The Wrights are true to their principles 
in their refusal to allow their men to 
take undue risks or to regard an avia- 
tion tournament as an occasion for the 
furnishing of thrills or the exhibition 
of unexpected possibilities in the field of 
flight. 

In addition to carrying off the altitude 
prize the Wright machines showed their 
superiority in duration contests, the total- 
izations for time in air during the entire 
meet being as follows: Hoxsey (Wright), 
7 hours, 29 minutes, 21.85 seconds; 
Johnstone (Wright), 4:47:44.40; Gra- 
hame-White (Bleriot), 4:37:05.85; 
Latham (Antoinette), 4: 11:21.20. In 
the totalization of distance, however, the 
figures were: Grahame-White, 106 laps; 
Latham, 103; Aubrun (Bleriot), 59. 

But it was a great sight, an illumin- 
ating experience, that travelers to Bel- 
mont Park during the week of aviation 
saw, and it would be ungracious to seek 
occasion for criticism. Perhaps in time, 
in addition to learning more about fly- 
ing, we shall learn more about manag- 
ing tournaments—which will be a bless- 











THE MASTERY OF THE AEROPLANE 


ASTERY of the air is the fa- 
vorite phrase, but that is yet to 
accomplish. When a _ twenty- 

five mile an hour wind is practically 
prohibitive, as it was admitted to be dur- 
ing the flights at Belmont Park, there 
would seem to be some distance to go 
before the air is fully mastered. But 
what has been accomplished that is of 
vastly more importance at the present 
time is the practical mastery of the ma- 
chine. A year ago at Rheims, success- 
ful as that contest was, fully half the 
aéroplanes bucked and balked and re- 
fused to leave the ground without sev- 
eral attempts and many were the flights 
that failed to materialize at all because 
of an obstinate engine or lifting planes 
that would not lift. 

Those who watched the elimination 
flights at Belmont Park had an impres- 
sive object lesson in the docility of the 
mechanism after a year of experimenta- 
tion. To see three great biplanes lined 
up at the starting mark and getting 
away at the pistol without the fraction 
of a second’s delay, exactly as the bicy- 
cle racers were wont to do, is a revela- 
tion in itself. Even the Vanderbilt Cup 
race cannot make a better showing in 
quick starting, and to one observer at 
least this experience was more impres- 
sive than the roaring drive of the ma- 
chines past the grand stands in the steady 
round of the course. 

The speed and the dipping, swerving 
flight as the gusts of wind catch the 
planes is of course thrilling, and there 
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is the quick catch of the breath when 
the wingtips careen dangerously near 
the earth. The upward climb of De 
Lesseps, Johnstone, Drexel, and the 
others appeals to the imagination as does 
the steady sweep of the great Antoi- 
nette with its widespreading dragon-fly 
wings, but the constantly recurring 
thought is that the fliers have covered a 
generation of progress in a year of time 
in the mastery of the machine. 

The air, with its mysterious swirls 
and eddies, its hidden, swift-striking 
dangers and impalpable menace, is still 
uncharted and unknowable. All that 
the aviator may do is to trust to his 
machine and his own quick intelligence 
and steady nerves, but the fast-growing 
trustworthiness of the machine has vast- 
ly simplified the problem. 


We have not yet acquired a body of 
aéroplane law, but the time is not far 
distant when such a code will be neces- 
sary. A German army officer flew 
from Trier to Metz recently. Landing 
in French territory he was informed by 
a French customs officer that before he 
could return to: the Fatherland he must 
pay duty on the aéroplane. He paid it 
and immediately smashed his machine 
in starting. His wounds were somewhat 
assuaged, however, by the courteous as- 
surances of the French customs officer 
that the duty paid would be remitted on 
presentation of the machine or the pieces 
thereof at the nearest customs house. 
Apparently he had neglected to register 
his machine as Made in Germany before 
the start. 
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THE NATIVE AND THE GAME 


W'* have expressed the belief be- 
fore this that the real crux of 
the question of game preserva- 
tion was the native with a gun and a 
dog. Reports that reach us from time 
to time only serve to confirm this belief. 
We were informed recently that the 
country between Moosehead Lake and 
Mount Katahdin, once the best moose 
and deer territory in Maine, was prac- 
tically empty of game and the blame is 
laid at the door of the resident. 

Our informant told of a four-day 
tramp through this region in which 
he saw not a single deer and very few 
signs. Three years ago, he declares, the 
same -investigation would have shown 
him at least a score. In one case a resi- 
dent boasted of having killed over fifty 
deer last season. The evidence was not 
sufficient for prosecution, but to a man 
acquainted with the country and the 
conditions quite strong enough to com- 
pel belief. 

In part the fault is doubtless lax su- 
pervision on the part of the game ward- 
ens. So long has the city hunter been 
the target of attack that the opinion has 
become firmly fixed that he is the only 
chap who really needs watching. Yet 
he is the easiest caught, and therefore the 
most innocuous of all. He must come 
out at the end of the season or before, 
and nothing is simpler than to prevent 
his bringing more than his one deer with 
him, but the resident is on the job the 
year round. The fire is always burning 
in his kitchen and venison steak is sta- 
ple, in season or out. 

It is well to watch the lumber camps, 
too. Salt pork is wearisome, and fresh 
beef is far to bring and expensive. A 
good hunter in many districts is well 
worth good day’s wages for his additions 
to the camp larder. 

The strange part of the whole matter 
is the blindness of the resident to the fact 
that he is destroying one of his best as- 
sets. When the deer are gone the hun- 
ter will come no more and the guides’ 
fees will cease. It’s a selfish sort of ar- 
gument, to be sure, but in some cases it 
should be more potent than any appeals 


to sentiment or love of the animals for ° 
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their own sake. The evil should not be 
hard to remedy: divorce the business of 
game protection from local politics and 
watch the resident hunter at least as 
closely as the alien. 


FOOTBALL IN MID-SEASON 


OTHING definite can be said 
N about the reformed football be- 
fore the end of the season—if 
then—but it is perhaps worth while to 
comment on the spirit with which players 
and spectators alike have adapted them- 
selves to the new game at this time (the 
end of October). With the exception 
of Yale, the larger teams have come for- 
ward more rapidly than could reason- 
ably be expected, and the development of 
new plays and the adaptation of old 
within the limits of the rules have been 
most commendable. 

In spite of the inevitable slowness and 
uncertainty of early season games, the 
play has been varied and full of fire. 
Accidents have been few, and for the 
most part unimportant, and the new 
plays have given an excellent opportunity 
for the development of fresh talent. 
The old players, too, trained in the old 
game, have fitted themselves to the con- 
ditions of the new in_ praiseworthy 
fashion. 

From the standpoint of the spectator 
the game is altogether better. The ball 
is always in sight, and the intricacies of 
the rules have given little difficulty to 
the observer. The finer subtleties have 
usually interested the non-expert very 
slightly at any time, and as long as the 
main object of the game—the advancing 
of the ball toward the opponents’ goal 
—has been in clear view, the man on the 
stands has cared little for the minor de- 
tails. It matters little to the spectator 
whether the players be penalized for 
holding in the line under the old rules 
or blocking an end in the neutral zone 
under the new; he sees only that ball 
or distance has been lost, and that the 
task of his team is by so much rendered 
easier or more difficult. The game is 
the thing, and the new game so far as 
we have seen it is vastly more open and 
interesting. 
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There has been some criticism of the 
division of the halves into quarters, but 
those who have seen the new play are 
not so sure that the old half should be 
restored. The rest, brief as it is, is a 
welcome break in the continued running 
that the game calls for. Fifteen minutes 
of play in which every third or fourth 
play is a kick with the ends tearing 
down under it is a severe test on wind 
and muscle. The forward pass, too, 
calls for endurance, although of a dif- 
ferent sort from the old bruising line- 
bucking. From the evidence now in, 
the new game is entitled to support, and 
has come to stay. 


SCENIC BEAUTY USEFUL 


UNITED STATES district 
A judge in Colorado has decided 

that scenic beauty may be re- 
garded as publicly useful and therefore 
not subject to the usual condemnation 
proceedings for other uses. ‘The case 
was the application of the Cascade Town 
Company for a permanent injunction 
prohibiting the Empire Water and Pow- 
er Company from using for generating 
power the water which is the chief scenic 
attraction of the town. The town com- 
pany argued that the diversion of the 
water meant the destruction of the falls 
and thereby the loss of the town’s chief 
scenic asset. The court upheld this con- 
tention and the water company must 
look elsewhere for the source of its 
power. 

The question is a fine one, and not to 
be settled entirely in every instance on 
purely sentimental grounds. Power is 
a prime necessity in this age, and even 
beautiful waterfalls may be forced now 
and again to do their share of the 
world’s hard work, but the precedent is 
useful. Altogether aside from the mer- 
its of this particular case, of which we 
know nothing save what was stated in 
the newspaper reports, it manifests a new 
turn to the judicial mind in such mat- 
ters, that so much importance should be 
attached to the “merely beautiful.” It 
is practically the same theory as that on 
which the Palisades have been at last 
and definitely saved to the Hudson, and 
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the encroachments of the power com- 
panies at Niagara repelled. 

Nor need it be feared that the needs 
of power will long suffer. It is human 
to seize the easiest and most obvious 
manner of doing whatever is to be done. 
When that avenue is closed, however, 
another will be found that will serve 
the purpose as well and not deprive the 
world of any of its much-needed natural 
beauty. 

While we are appraising beauty, is it 
too much to hope that in the near future 
an effort will be made to compel a closer 
union of the beautiful and the useful in 
ordinary affairs? It is impossible to be- 
lieve that a power plant, for example, 
must be a blot on the landscape wherever 
it is placed. There is abundant evidence 
that as much power can be produced 
from a building with some pretensions 
to architectural grace and fitness as from 
a huddle of shanties with a smoking 
chimney towering in sinister domination 
of the landscape. If the useful beauty 
that we have is to receive judicial pro- 
tection, it is only a step farther to legal 
insistence on a touch of beauty to the 
new uses that we are adding to the 
world daily. 


BISON IN ONTARIO 


HE attention of big game hunters 
is hereby called to an important 
discovery made by two of the 

contestants in the International Bal- 
loon Race in October. Coming down in 
Ontario, near Pogomasing, the first ob- 
ject their eyes rested on after securing 
their balloon was “an enormous wild 
bison” staring at them a hundred yards 
away. We do not wonder that the bi- 
son stared, but if our Gallic friends who 
report the discovery had known how 
rare was the find they had made they 
would have stared even more than did 
the shaggy party of the second part. 

In some other respects the experiences 
of these balloonists with the fauna of 
the region were unusual. As they sailed 
over the dense forests great packs of 
wolves stared up at them through the 
foliage and growled. Evidently staring 
is coming to be a bad habit with the ani- 
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mals of Ontario. It should be discour- 
aged. 

On their way back to a settlement, 
the balloonists took care to tread lightly 
for fear of disturbing some of the enor- 
mous snakes of the region, of which they 
had heard so much. They were wise 
to avoid the stares of the snakes. For- 
tunately they were too late for the play- 
ful mosquito and the businesslike ‘“‘no- 
see-’um.” If they had landed in August 
they would have known what it is to 
encounter the really dangerous big game 


of the North Woods. 


A NEW TOP OF THE CONTINENT 
F the report of Thomas G. Riggs, 
engineer of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission, is correct, Mt. Mc- 

Kinley is to lose its distinction of the 

highest peak in North America. Mr. 

Riggs was unable to approach near 

enough to the new peak to ascertain its 
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N October 17th the Clement-Bayard 
O dirigible balloon, carrying seven 

men, made the trip from Paris to 
London in six hours, without a mishap. 

Captain Macievich, a Russian military 
aviator, was killed at St. Petersburg, October 
7th, in a fall from a Voisin biplane. 

M. Tabuteau flew over the Pyrenees from 
San Sebastian, Spain, to Biarritz, France, 
on October 3d. 

Henri Wynmalen made a new world’s 
height record of 9,186 feet at Mourmelon, 
France, October rst. On October 17th he 
won the $20,000 prize offered for a flight 
from Paris to Brussels and return within 
He covered the distance 
with only two stops and had over seven 
hours to spare. ; 

Aviator Haas was instantly killed by a 
fall, October 1st, in trying to fly from Treves 
to Metz. Lieut. Mente, a German army 
officer, was killed by a fall from a bi- 


thirty-six hours. 


plane at Magdeburg, October 25th. Fernand_ 


Blanchard was killed at Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
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exact height, but his estimates give its 
summit an altitude of 22,000 feet as 
against Mt. McKinley’s 20,480. It is 
in or near the Davidson range in north- 
ern Alaska, seventy miles northeast from 
a point on the 141st meridian, north of 
the Porcupine River. 

Here is a new problem for the moun- 
tain climbers. The country in which 
the new peak stands is desolate and for- 
biding. The nearest settlement and pos- 
sible outfitting station is Fort Yukon, 
about two hundred miles away, and this, 
with its scant one hundred and fifty pop- 
ulation, would be of little use as a base. 
Mr. Riggs was turned back by snow- 
storms and the death of several horses in 
his pack train, so that he was unable to 
ascertain anything about the nature of 
the slopes and the country immediately 
surrounding the foot of the mountain, 
but if it is, as he believes, a practically 
isolated peak, it should present difficul- 
ties enough to satisfy the heart of the 
most daring. 
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France, by a fall of a hundred feet from 
an aéroplane. Lieut. Saglietti, an Italian of- 
ficer, was killed at Rome, October 27th, by 
the fall of a military biplane. He is the 
twenty-fourth aviator to lose his life. 

J. C. Mars started from Helena, Mon., 
October 1st, in an attempt to fly over the 
Rocky Mountains. The attempt was un- 
successful, and the machine was wrecked 
near the top of the range, but Mars escaped 
injury. 

The official results of the International 
Balloon Race, which started from St. Louis, 
October 17th, are as follows: America II 
(America), Alan R. Hawley, pilot; Augustus 
Post, aid; landed about fifty-eight miles 
north of Chicoutimi, Quebec, October rgth; 
about forty-six hours in air; distance, 1,355 
miles. Dusseldorf II (Germany), Hans 
Gericke, pilot; S. F. Perkins, aid; landed 
at Kiskisink, Quebec, October 19th; about 
forty-two hours in air; distance about 1,230 
miles. Germania (German), Hugo von 
Abercron, pilot; August Blanckertz, aid; 
landed at Coocoocache, Quebec, October 
19th; about forty-three hours in air; distance 
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about 1,190 miles. Helvetia (Switzerland), 
Theodore Schaeck, pilot; A. Armbruster, 
aid; landed near Vilie Marie, Quebec, Oc- 
tober 19th; about forty-six hours in air; 
distance about 850 miles. Isle de France 
(France), Alfred Le Blanc, pilot; Walther 
de Mumm, aid; landed at Pogamasing, On- 
tario, October roth; thirty-four hours and 
thirty-six minutes in air; distance about 725 
miles. Azurea (Switzerland), Emil Mess- 
ner, pilot; Leon Giraudan, aid; landed 32 
miles northeast of Biscotasing, Algoma dis- 
trict, Ontario, October 19th; about forty- 
two hours in air; distance about 772 miles. 
Harburg III (Germany), Lieut. Vogt, pilot; 
W. F. Assman, aid; landed in Lake Nipis- 
sing, Ontario, October 18th; twenty-seven 
hours and forty-six minutes in air; dis- 
tance about 795 miles. St. Louis IV (Amer- 
ica), H. E. Honeywell, pilot; J. W. Tol- 
land, aid; landed at Hillman, Mich., Oc- 
tober 18th, about twenty-eight hours in air; 
distance about 550 miles. Condor (France), 
Jacques Faure, pilot; E. G. Schmolck, aid; 
landed at Two Rivers, Wis.; distance, 410 
miles. Million Club (America), S. Louis 
Von Phul, pilot; J. M. O’Reilly, aid; landed 
near Racine, Wis., October 18th; fourteen 
hours and thirty-two minutes in air; dis- 
tance about 315 miles. Both the America II 
and the Dusseldorf II broke the world’s 
record for distance. 

Walter Wellman and a crew of six men 
started from Atlantic City, October rs5th, in 
the dirigible balloon America in an attempt 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The voyage 
was unsuccessful, and the entire crew was 
rescued by the steamship Trent at sea about 
400 miles east of Cape Hatteras. The balloon 
was abandoned, after covering about 1,000 
miles in seventy-one hours. 

The Lebaudy semi-rigid dirigible flew 
from Paris across the channel to Aldershot, 
October 26th. 

At Etampes, France, October 26th, Maurice 
Tabuteau broke the world’s record for time 
and distance by flying 289 miles in six hours’ 
continuous trip. 

A summary of the results of the Inter- 
national Tournament at Belmont Park, L. L, 
will be found on pp. 377-378. 


Golf 
HE Massachusetts team defeated the 
Metropolitan team by a score of 10 
to 5 in the sixth annual competi- 
tion for the Robert W. Lesley cup, played 
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October rst on the Myopia Hunt Club 
course. 


Miss Margaret Curtis, of Brookline, won 
the principal cup offered by the Woman’s 
Golf Association of Boston at a tournament 
held at Brookline, October 20th. She broke 
the woman’s record of the course by play- 
ing the full championship distance of 6,085 
yards in 85 strokes. 

Miss Dorothy Campbell, of Hamilton, On- 
tario, retained her title of national woman’s 
champion by defeating Mrs. O. M. Marshall, 
of Tavistock, England, in the final round of 
the sixteenth annual championship held at 
Flossmoor, IIl., October 15th. Miss Camp- 
bell also holds the Canadian championship, 
and at one time had the British champion- 
ship. 

Miss F. Phoepoe, of the Royal Montreal 
Club, established a new record of 90 for the 
Chestnut Hill Golf Club on October 2rst. 

Walter J. Travis won the invitation golf 
tournament of the Country Club of Atlantic 
City, October 22d. He defeated S. D. Bow- 
ers 6 up and 5 to play in the final round. 
Mr. Travis also won the invitation tourna- 
ment of the Nassau Country Club, October 
8th, defeating John M. Ward by 3 up and 
2 to play in the final round. 

Will Anderson, a well known golf profes- 
sional, died at Philadelphia, October 25th. 
He was the first professional of the highest 
class to be developed in this country. For 
the last year he had been connected with 
the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 


Football 


OLLOWING are the scores of the 
Fk more important football games played 

October 16th: Army, 9—Yale, 3; Har- 
vard, 17—Amherst, 0; Princeton, 3—Lafa- 
yette, o; Pennsylvania, 202—Brown, 0; Syra- 
cuse, 14—Carlisle Indians, 0; Navy, r5— 
W. and J., 0; Illinois, 3—Chicago, 0; Michi- 
gan, 6—Aggies, 3; Minnesota, 27—Nebraska, 
o; Dartmouth, 33—Vermont, 0; Cornell, 47— 
St. Bonaventure, o. 

Games played October 23d: Harvard, 12— 
Brown, 0; Yale, o—Vanderbilt, 0; Prince- 
ton, 6—Indians, 0; Pennsylvania, ro—Penn 
State, o; Cornell, rs5—Vermont, 5; Army, 28 
—Lehigh, 0; Navy, 3—Virginia P. I. 0; 
Dartmouth, 39—Williams, 0; Chicago, ro— 
Northwestern, 0; Michigan, 3—Ohio State, 
3; Indiana, 12—Wisconsin, 3. 

Games played October 30th: Yale, rg— 
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Colgate, 0; Princeton, 6—Dartmouth, 0; 
Harvard, 6—West Point, 0; Pennsylvania, 
17—Indians, 0; Navy, 17—Western Reserve, 
o; Michigan, 11—Syracuse, 0; Brown, 27— 
Tufts, 9; Minnesota, 24—Chicago, 0; IIli- 
nois, 11—Purdue, 0; Wisconsin, o—North- 
western, o; Indiana, 33—Butler, 0; Georgia, 
21—Mercer, 0; Kentucky State, ro—Tulane, 
3; Vanderbilt, 9—Mississippi, 2; Nebraska, 
6—Doane, 0; Kansas, 21—Washburn, 6; 
Sewanee, 31—Louisiana, 5; Colorado, 11— 
Utah, 0; Texas, 9—Auburn, o. 


Miscellaneous 


ISS LOUISE HAMMOND, of the 
M West Tennis Club, retained her 

title in the women’s Metropolitan 
championship singles final played October 
roth. She defeated Miss Marie Wagner by 
a score of 6-2, 6-4. 

Ty Cobb, of the Detroit team, has been 
officially announced as the leading batsman 
of the American League teams for the season 
of 1910, with a percentage of .384944. Larry 
Lajoie, of Cleveland, is second, with a per- 
centage of .384084. Both percentages are 
higher than those of any batter in the Na- 
tional League. 

The Philadelphia Athletics defeated the 
Chicago Cubs in the 1910 World Baseball 
series, as follows: October 17th, Philadelphia 


4—Chicago, 1; October 18th, Philadelphia, 
g—Chicago, 3; October 2oth, Philadelphia, 
12—Chicago, 5; October 22d, Chicago, 4— 


Philadelphia, 3; October 23d, 
7—Chicago, 2. 

The New York Giants defeated the New 
York Yankees for the championship of 
Manhattan, winning four games 
seven. 


Philadelphia, 


out of 
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Sheldon Lejeune, of the Evansville, IIl., 
club, made a new record of 426 feet 6%4 
inches for the long-distance throwing of a 
baseball, at Cincinnati, October 9th. 

A new record of 142 feet 2 inches for 
throwing the discus was made October goth 
by Martin J. Sheridan. Owing to a techni- 
cality, however, this record will not be al- 
lowed by the Record Committee of the 
A AOU. 

Michael McDermott, of the Chicago A. C., 
broke the world’s swimming record for too 
yards, breast stroke, at the club’s open meet 
October roth. His time was 1 minute 113/; 
seconds, 

Justice Brooke made a new record of 
2:09 for two-year-old stallions, at Lexing- 
ton, October sth. October 13th, Joan made 
a new world’s record for four-year-old trot- 
ters of 2:0434; The Harvester broke the 
world’s record for two miles, trotting the 
distance in 4:1514; Aileen Wilson paced a 
mile to a wagon in 2:04%, a new world’s 
record. October 14th, Native Belle set a 
new world’s record of 2:06 for three-year- 
old trotting fillies. October rsth, Colorado 
E. made a new world’s record of 2:04% for 
three-year-old trotters. 

Len Zengle, driving a Chadwick car, won 
the third annual 200-mile motor race held 
at Fairmont Park, October 8th. His time 
Was 3:29:07. 

The Irish-American Athletic Club of New 
York won the Junior and Senior meets of 
the A. A. U. games held at New Orleans, 
October 14th and rsth. Bruno Brodd made 
a new javelin throw record of 160 feet 1014 
inches. Platt’ Adams scored the greatést 
number of individual points. 

Barney Oldfield defeated Jack Johnson in 
an automobile race at Sheepshead Bay, Oc- 
tober 25th. 
































ry Charle vingston Bull. dllustration for ‘Lone Luck.” 


HE TURNED SUDDENLY AND SNARLED A SIDELONG SNARL. 





